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Minimum wage frozen 
while rich get tax cuts 





IT'S OUTRAGEOUS that the rich 
will get tax cuts in July while the 
minimum wage has been frozen at 
the paltry sum of $7 an hour. 

Meanwhile tertiary students 
must pay huge fees and benefici¬ 
aries face more welfare cuts. 

Shipley's Coalition is discriminat¬ 
ing against workers, students and 
beneficiaries. 

It's discriminating in favour of 
the profit-hungry elite who run 
the economy in their own narrow 
class interests. 

Victories 

But it doesn't have to remain 
like this. Recent victories show 
that we can fight back and win. 

Last year's marches forced the 
government to inject an extra 
$200 million into health. 

Workers' protests are making 
the Coalition back away from un¬ 
dermining our holidays. 

And the Maori occupation at 
Lake Waikaremoana compelled 
cabinet to offer an inquiry. 

We need more of these collec¬ 
tive actions to run this govern¬ 
ment of the rich out of office. 

And we should be raising the 
demand "Tax the rich" so more 
people come to see it's all about 
class. Then it will be harder for La¬ 
bour to sell us out in government, 
like they did last time. 

















I WHAT 
THEY 
SAID 


Old Nats never die, they just wear more hats 


"We don't want this to 
be another Winebox 
inquiry." 

■ Energy minister MAX 
BRADFORD, who wants 
the "inquiry" into 
Auckland's power crisis 
wrapped up by June 

"There's far more ten¬ 
sion between National 
and NZ First than two 
or three months ago. 

The reason is the impact 
of the Asian economic 
crisis." 

■ Labour's economic 
spokesperson MICHAEL 
CULLEN 

"The report is essentially 
a summary of discus¬ 
sions between middle 
class people talking 
to middle class people 
about poor people's 
problems." 

■ Student leader 
PATRICK ROONEY on 
research claiming poor 
motivation, not fees, 
bars students from study 

"We've got to get peo¬ 
ple to realise that money 
is not the answer." 

■ MURIEL NEWMAN, 
social welfare spokesper¬ 
son for Act, an extreme 
Right party awash with 
cash from big business, 
giving a lecture to the 
rich about the poor 

"There are many ideas 
that Act have that I 
value." 

■ Prime minister JENNY 
SHIPLEY 

"Our Social Welfare 
Department has, ludi¬ 
crously, been turned into 
a business and now has 
customers instead of 
beneficiaries." 

■ Ex-Labour prime minis¬ 
ter DAVID LANGE 

"Fuck them." 

■ A MEMBER of a white 
supremacist skinhead 
gang in Auckland on 
hearing that Asians were 
concerned about racist 
attacks 

"New Zealand is not our 
land." 

■ AN ASIAN in Auckland 
harassed by skinheads 

"We've got to get angry 
and stay angry. We've 
got to get out in big 
numbers on the street." 

■ Secondary teacher 
JOHN MINTO on how 
workers can make gains 


JIM McLAY, dumped 
as leader of the 
National Party by Jim 
Bolger (remember 
him?), has a new life 
now. 

Wearing one of his 
many well-paid new 
hats, he's just made a 
call for "lay people" 
to have more control 


over the "experts". 

Was he perhaps 
talking about the 
"experts" currently 
drafting plans to cor¬ 
poratise the roads? 

After all, a poll 
just out shows 75% 
of people opposed to 
this idea. 

Hell, no. He 


chairs the panel that 
dreamed it up. 

He was talking as 
commissioner to the 
International Whaling 
Commission. 

His call for a fresh 
"moral compass" in 
whaling apparently 
doesn't extend as far 
as human beings. 


WE NEED a last- 
minute rush of dona¬ 
tions to meet our 
Appeal target. 

There's just one list 
to go and over $1,300 
still to be raised. 

This money is 
vital to keep Socialist 
Worker coming out 
every fortnight. 

If you like what 
you read, then please 
support your paper. 

SEND DONATIONS TO 
SI/I/ APPEAL, PO BOX 
8851, AUCKLAND 


You can 
trust Wyatt 
Creech 

EDUCATION MINISTER 
Wyatt Creech says the 
reason people don't 
go to university is be¬ 
cause they don't want 
to learn. 

A recent student associa¬ 
tion survey of the entire stu¬ 
dent population, numbering 
many tens of thousands, 
shows otherwise. 

Students from the rich¬ 
est state schools are five 
times more likely to attend 
university than those from 
the poorest schools. 

Kids from private 
schools are ten times more 
likely to go. 

NZUSA president 
Patrick Rooney says it’s 
clear why people don’t go 
to university: “user pays”. 

But Creech says he’s 
wrong. How come? 

The education minister 
quotes “research” by AC 
Nielson MRL based on in¬ 
terviews with - hold your 
breath! - just 40 people. 



Socialist 

Worker 



List #4. Thanks to: 

AUCKLAND: Raf $7; WDO $15; Len $10; 
Mick F $20; Sale $100. Total $152. 
TIMBERLANDS: JF $7; Branch $100. Total 
$107. 

WELLINGTON: Kev M $50. 
CHRISTCHURCH: Ken M $150; Dave $10; 
HR $10; RB $4; DK $2.10. Total $176.10. 
DUNEDIN: RB $11; AT $5. Total $16. 

TOTAL SO FAR $3,666.05 

ONLY ONE MORE LIST TO GO 



LABOUR FRONTBENCHERS 
Mike Moore and Phil Goff have 
lately been bad-mouthing Maori 
activists in a big way. 

They’ve been trotting out the 
glib phrase “there must be one law 
for all” as they slam Maori activists 
for doing illegal things like occupa¬ 
tions. 

Last November, a Maori com¬ 
munity law centre in Dunedin was 


gutted in a night-time arson attack. 

At the same time the slogan 
“No land deals - One law for all” 
was painted on a neighbouring 
building. 

Could it be that “one law for all” 
is a racist slogan slanted in favour 
of the rich? 

After all, the “one law” is making 
the rich richer and the poor poorer 
at a faster rate than ever before. 


Law’n’order rules, OK? 
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what we th'nk 


Labour protection 
clause in MAI is phoney 


THE MULTILATERAL 
Agreement on Invest¬ 
ment being negotiated 
in Paris has stalled amid 
big power rivalry be¬ 
tween America and the 
European Union. 

But the multinational 
corporations and their 
"home" governments 
haven't given up on an 
MAI-type treaty. They 
want to make the world 
"safe" for big business 
at the expense of work¬ 
ers' living standards and 
democratic rights. 

Aziz Choudry, con¬ 
vener of GATT Watch¬ 
dog, says the MAI would 
be a "race to the bot¬ 
tom" as states attack 
their workers in a bid to 
attract investment. 

NZ bosses 

With $28 billion 
invested abroad, NZ 
bosses welcomed the 
"hard-line" stance of 
NZ negotiators that the 
MAI shouldn't include 
any labour protection 
clauses. 

This fits into the Coa¬ 
lition's hope of unleash¬ 
ing a "second phase" of 
the Contracts Act which 
would further erode 
workers' rights in NZ. 

Even the US govern¬ 
ment, long an opponent 
of international labour 
regulation, was prepared 
to allow a vague "com¬ 
mitment" not to lower 
labour standards to be 
inserted in the MAI. 

America only shifted 
its position because it 
doesn't want to be un¬ 
dercut by cheap labour 
competitors. It's pro¬ 
tectionism by another 
name. 

The majority of coun¬ 
tries at the MAI talks sup¬ 
ported a "commitment" 



to labour rights being 
put into the treaty. 

Any enforcement 
of this "commitment", 
however, was to be left 
in the hands of the very 
governments which 
have willingly cooper¬ 
ated with big business 
to attack workers over 
the years. 

Yet the national ex¬ 
ecutive of the NZ Coun¬ 
cil of Trade Union say 
they will support the 
MAI if it contains such 
a "commitment" to la¬ 
bour rights. 

Scathing 

Choudry is scathing 
about the CTU's strategy 
of expecting "toothless 
clauses" to be enforced 
by "governments who've 
shafted workers". 

"It's like expecting a 
tiger to become a ve¬ 
gan," he says. 

The CTU executive is 
going along with the 
MAI because they be¬ 
lieve workers cannot 
fight back against "glo¬ 
balisation", and instead 
must simply make the 
best of it. 

The biggest blow to 
NZ workers in recent 
years has been the Con¬ 


tracts Act, which paved 
the way to union busting 
and wage cuts. 

Passed by National 
in 1991, this legislative 
attack on workers has 
become a "model" for 
Right-wing governments 
overseas. 

The ruling class in 
New Zealand set the 
pace internationally - it 
wasn't pulled along by 
"globalisation". 

The Contracts Act 
could have been beaten 
by the massive wave 
of workers' anger that 
swept the land in 1991. 
300,000 marched in 
the country's biggest 
protest movement and 
a torrent of General 
Strike calls came from 
workers all round the 
country. 

But the CTU executive 
refused to organise a 
General Strike, which de¬ 
flated workers and made 
defeat inevitable. 

What we need are 
union leaders who fight 
the bosses - not go along 
with the bosses' invest¬ 
ment treaty. 

It's time for work¬ 
ers to demand fighting 
leadership. 

• For more on the MAI, 
see pages 4-5 


Oppose threats to 
women’s rights 

IF CATHOLIC pressure succeeds in censor¬ 
ing Virgin in a Condom, it could have 
far-reaching implications. 

It could fuel a "family values" witch-hunt 
against the symbols, literature and ideology 
of women's liberation in Aotearoa's museums, 
libraries and universities. 

Already, Te Papa's curator Ian Wedde said 
the museum may decide to censor controver¬ 
sial exhibits in future if staff are again put at 
risk by angry protesters. 

The minister of cultural affairs, Simon 
Upton, says the government's view is that the 
controversy is Te Papa's business. 

But the Coalition's social responsibility code 
signals a war on welfare which threatens the 
economic independence of low-income women 
more than any other group. 

If the Coalition succeeds in scapegoating 
low-income women, the scene will be set for 
more Right-wing attacks on women's rights. 

But the sexism of the capitalist system can 
be broken down by united workers' struggles. 

It was years of campaigning by male as well 
as female unionists that led to the passing 
of the Equal Pay Act in 1972. Over the next 
two decades, women's pay as a proportion of 
men's increased from 72% to 82% - and this 
went hand-in-hand with a general rise in male 
wages. 

Clearly, the material position of both men 
and women workers improved when they 
fought for sexual equality. 

After the union-busting Contracts Act was 
passed in 1991, the gender pay gap began to 
widen again - and the real wages of men fell 
as well. 

But today there's a growing feeling of con¬ 
fidence and solidarity among workers. That's 
shown by the huge opposition to Coalition 
moves to cut holidays, which has forced cabi¬ 
net ministers to backpeddle. 

The unions need to build a similar fightback 
against the Coalition's war on welfare, making 
it impossible for the Right-wing to roll back 
women's rights. 

And that's good news for male workers too, 
since their position improves with every victory 
by their working class sisters. 

• For more on Virgin in a Condom, see pages 10-11 
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mai - bosses' secretive investment pact 


Negotiations stall amid strife 
between US and Europe 



‘Freedom 

Charter’ 

for 

capital 

KEY SPONSORS 
of the MAI include 
the US Council 
for International 
Business and the 
European-Ameri¬ 
can Chamber of 
Commerce. 

And the MAI is 
warmly supported 
by New Zealand's 
Business Roundta¬ 
ble and Employers 
Federation. 

That alone gives 
you an idea which 
class benefits from 
the OECD’s draft 
investment treaty. 

The MAI would 
strip away national 
restrictions on 
global business 
investment in 
every sector of the 
economy. 

Foreign capital 
could sue govern¬ 
ments which gave 
more favourable 
treatment to do¬ 
mestic enterprises, 
including public 
service providers 
like crown health 
enterprises. 

Privatisation 
and other “more 
market” measures 
couldn’t be re¬ 
versed by govern¬ 
ment, nor could 
the operations of 
state enterprises 
be expanded at the 
expense of profit- 
making corpora¬ 
tions. 

A signatory 
country would be 
locked into the 
MAI’s rules for 20 
years. 

No wonder the 
MAI has been 
called the “Bosses’ 
Freedom Charter”. 


by GRANT MORGAN 

THE MINISTER of inter¬ 
national trade. Lock- 
wood Smith, said on 
March 18 that talks on 
the MAI are at a stand¬ 
still. 

The MAI, or Multi¬ 
lateral Agreement on In¬ 
vestment, has been under 
secretive negotiation since 
1995 by governments of 
the 29-member OECD 
“rich nations’ club”. 

The OECD incorpo¬ 
rates America, Japan, the 
European Union states 
and other developed 
countries, including New 
Zealand. 

The MAI was born out 
of the increasing power 
of multinational corpora¬ 
tions. The top 200 multi¬ 
nationals have combined 
annual sales larger than 
the combined economies 
of 181 of the world’s 191 
countries. 

Home 

Of the world’s top 500 
corporations, 477 (95%) 
have their home base in 
OECD countries. They are 
the source of 85% of all 
foreign direct investment 
and the recipients of 60% 
of the capital inflows. 

The giant corporations 
want an international in¬ 
vestment pact which gives 
them at least the same 
rights as domestic firms 
when they invest outside 
their “home” country. 

The MAI would accel¬ 
erate the “open market” 
deregulation in OECD 
countries which has boost¬ 
ed big business profits at 
the cost of workers’ jobs, 
wages and rights. 

For instance, a multina¬ 
tional could sue any gov¬ 
ernment which attempted 
to bolster the welfare state 
by levying taxes on the 
rich which aren’t “within 
the bounds of interna¬ 
tionally recognised tax 


policies”. 

And, as the MAI was 
extended beyond the 
OECD, it would stop Third 
World governments from 
imposing restrictions on 
the multinationals. 

In the words of US 
trade lawyer Lori Wallach 
of Public Citizen, “the 
MAI represents a quan¬ 
tum expansion of cor¬ 
porate power” beyond 
existing regional trade & 
investment pacts. 

'Pessimistic' 

The MAI was due to 
be signed on April 27. 
But now New Zealand’s 
international trade minis¬ 
ter says he is “pessimistic” 
about the prospects of 
the OECD reaching any 
agreement on the MAI. 

Lockwood Smith’s pes¬ 
simism follows an Ameri¬ 


can decision not to sign 
the MAI next month be¬ 
cause, in the words of US 
under-secretary of state 
Stuart Eizenstat, “points 
essential to the US” aren’t 
in the draft treaty. 

Eizenstat said on Feb¬ 
ruary 17 that the American 
government is committed 
to “continuing the nego¬ 
tiations”,but may “rethink 
our methods” and shift 
to more "bilateral and 
plurilateral discussions”. 

America is signalling 
that more pressure will 
be applied to dissident 
governments behind the 
scenes to get them to toe 
the US line. 

Fueling the sticking 
points in the MAI talks 
is the escalating rivalry 
between America and the 
European Union. 

EU countries want to 
write a “general excep¬ 


tion” into the MAI al¬ 
lowing them to be per¬ 
manently recognised as 
a Regional Economic 
Integration Organisation 
(REIO). 

This would give them 
the power to treat inves¬ 
tors from EU states which 
belong to the REIO more 
favourably than those 
from other countries in 
the MAI. 

The effect of this pro¬ 
tectionist measure would 
be to disadvantage US and 
other foreign investors in 
Europe. 

Response 

Eizenstat gave the 
American response: “The 
proposal strikes at the core 
of the non-discrimination 
principle fundamental to 
the MAI. The exception 
would deny other parties 
the benefits of liberalisa¬ 
tion which members of the 
EU provide themselves 
and, indeed, would allow 
[EU] states to erect new 
barriers to our firms...” 

In addition, declared 
the US under-secretary of 
state, it was possible that 
American firms already 
operating in Europe could 
also meet “discrimina¬ 
tion” under the REIO 
exception wanted by EU 
states. 

Eizenstat didn’t men¬ 
tion that America has 
been pushing for US state 
legislatures to be given 
the power to pass state 
laws contrary to the MAI, 
such as limiting foreign 
land purchases. This would 
allow the same sort of 
“discrimination” against 
foreign firms that he was 
lambasting the EU for 
wanting. 

The European Par¬ 
liament replied by 
passing a resolution 
on March 10 which 
“calls on the parlia- 

► 
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mai - bosses' secretive investment pact 


Maori ripped off again 


GOVERNMENTS can 
lodge temporary exemp¬ 
tions to the MAI, called 
“reservations”. 

The NZ government 


has lodged a reservation 
which allows “more fa¬ 
vourable treatment” to 
Maori in Treaty of Wait- 
angi settlements involv¬ 


ing “any commercial or 
industrial undertaking”. 

The minister of in¬ 
ternational trade. Lock- 
wood Smith, makes this 


◄ Negotiations 
stall on MAI 



merits and governments of 
the [EU] member states 
not to accept the MAI as 
it stands”. 

EU states must “in¬ 
sist” on the insertion of 
a REIO clause so they’re 
“not obliged” to extend 
to other countries in the 
MAI the “more favour¬ 
able treatment” reserved 
for firms based in the EU, 
declared the European 
Parliament. 

So the MAI, which its 
advocates claim will create 
a “level playing field” for 
all investors in the OECD, 
is actually the arena for 
a serious tug-of-war be¬ 
tween the American and 
EU governments. 

These governments 
are quoting “national in¬ 
terests” in a bid to give 
“their” corporations a 
competitive advantage in 
the global market. 

Conflict 

This conflict surfaces at 
a time when shock waves 
from the Asian crisis in¬ 
crease the possibility that 
governments will shift 
towards protectionism to 
shore up their economies. 

The US-based Institute 
of International Econom¬ 
ics has computed likely 
changes in trade balance 
after Asia’s currency de¬ 
valuations. It estimates 
that America could see its 
trade deficit rise $US100 
billion, while the EU could 
see a similar reduction in 
surplus. 

These huge economic 
shifts are unlikely to oc¬ 
cur without "significantly 
strengthening the political 
case for increased protec¬ 


tionism in the 
United States 
and Europe,” 
the institute re¬ 
ported. 

“This has 
the potential to 
stall or even re¬ 
verse progress 
in international 
trade liberalisa¬ 
tion.” 

The refusal 
of the US Con¬ 
gress to give 
president Bill 
Clinton fast- 
track negotiat¬ 
ing authority 
on the MAI is 
evidence of a 
rising mood 
of protectionism inside 
America’s ruling class. 

It’s possible there 
could be a breakthrough 
in the stalled MAI talks 
if America is able to twist 
enough arms to force com¬ 
pliance by EU states. 

Otherwise US officials 
may try to switch invest¬ 
ment treaty talks from the 
OECD to the larger World 
Trade Organisation. 

Whatever the forum, 
an MAI-type pact won’t 
bring “certainty” to in¬ 
vestment - contrary to 
the hype of both Shipley’s 
Coalition and Labour’s 
economic duo, Michael 
Cullen and Mike Moore. 

Even The Economist, 
the world’s premier boss¬ 
es’ magazine, now ques¬ 
tions whether either rich 
or poor countries “have 
a serious desire” to ne¬ 
gotiate an international 
investment pact. 

Capitalism means a 
mad scramble for maxi¬ 
mum profits and com¬ 


petitive advantage, as the 
huge tensions in the MAI 
negotiations reveal. 

These tensions will 
continue to break out in 
protectionist feuds, diplo¬ 
matic conflicts and even 
shooting wars when capi¬ 
talist rivalries boil over. 

That’s why America 
led the charge to exempt 
governments from be¬ 
ing sued under the MAI 
for damages caused by 
“armed conflict”. 

Strategy 

America’s war posture 
in the oil-rich Gulf is part 
of its strategy to remain 
the dominant world pow¬ 
er, just like its pressure on 
the EU over the MAI. 

And, all the time, rival 
ruling classes are trying to 
overtake the US and boost 
their flow of profits. 

So the fight against the 
MAI needs to be linked to 
a fight against this system 
which puts profits before 
people and leads to wars. 


claim: “The reservation 
that we’ve put into the 
draft agreement is com¬ 
prehensive. It reserves 
our rights with respect to 
the Treaty on all issues to 
do with the Treaty.” 

But Maori activists 
hotly disagree with the 
government line. 

“This reservation only 
includes Maori business¬ 
es and industries, NOT 
all Maori taonga which 
were guaranteed to 
Maori under the Treaty 
of Waitangi,” declares 
Te Mana Akonga, the 
Maori University Stu¬ 
dents Association. 

“There’s no protec¬ 
tion for Maori resources 
and rights outside of 
those that may be de¬ 
fined as commercial or 
industrial,” says Maori 
activist Makere Hara- 
wira. 

Even Te Puni Kokiri, 
the Ministry of Maori 
Development, isn’t hap¬ 
py with the MAI reser¬ 
vation. 

It was not clear how 
effective the reserva¬ 
tion would be, said TPK 
manager Aroha Mead. 
“There are a number of 
unanswered concerns.” 

Clearly, the MAI will 
put at risk non-commer¬ 
cial Treaty settlements 
like customary fishing 
rights, mountains and 
lakes, control over edu¬ 
cational facilities, land 
for marae and communal 
housing, sacred sites and 
community radio and 
television. 

Only Maori bosses 
running commercial en¬ 
terprises will be protect¬ 
ed - and even then only 
temporarily, since the 
MAI would require gov¬ 
ernments to “roll back” 
reservations over time. 

Everyone fighting to 
reverse the wrongs done 
to Maori by the system 
for 150 years should pro¬ 
claim: “No MAI!” 


Where 
do the 
CTU and 
Labour 
stand? 

THE COALITION is 
making political 
capital out of the 
qualified support 
that the Labour 
Party and Council 
of Trade Unions are 
giving to the MAI. 

On March 15, 
international trade 
minister Lockwood 
Smith said op¬ 
ponents of MAI 
suffered from 
"paranoia" because 
the investment 
treaty is "supported 
by groups as di¬ 
verse as the Council 
of Trade Unions, 
the Coalition gov¬ 
ernment and the 
Labour Party". 

The MAI is a 
bosses' deal which 
will worsen the 
position of workers 
in New Zealand and 
around the world. 

Labour and the 
CTU must come out 
strongly against the 
MAI. 

To do anything 
else would be to 
perpetuate the 
market madness 
which has cost 
workers so dearly. 

Why aren't the 
CTU and Labour 
leading the charge 
against the bosses, 
instead of worry¬ 
ing about upsetting 
them too much? 
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students 


Attack on student 
unions falters 


by GRANT BROOKES 

A SPLIT within the Coalition 
has created bigger opportuni¬ 
ties for student protests to sink 
voluntary student membership 
(VSM). 

National MP Tony Steel’s 
VSM Bill is currently before 
parliament. 

It proposes that membership 
levies - typically around 5% of 
total fees - become optional. 

Many students, atomised by 
the market and burdened as 
isolated individuals with huge 
fees, will not pay and students’ 
associations will shrivel. 

Steel’s bill comes as plans to 
privatise tertiary education are 
being finalised. 

Last September the Coali¬ 
tion’s tertiary review outlined 
draft proposals to turn universi¬ 


ties and polytechs into “crown 
companies” run for a profit by 
boards of directors. 

This would see fees rocket, 
denying tertiary education to 
even more people and adding 
to crippling student debt. 

Students’ associations in 
Wellington and Auckland or¬ 
ganised huge protests against 
the draft proposals. 

Final 

The Coalition will release 
its final plans this year, and the 
National caucus in particular is 
keen to undermine opposition 
to its ongoing “more market” 
reforms. 

But some New Zealand First 
MPs have come out against 
Steel’s bill as it stands. They 
tried - and failed - to have it 


amended on March 18. 

This split creates bigger op¬ 
portunities to bury the bill. 

Labour, the New Zealand 
University Students Association 
and the Aotearoa Polytechnic 
Students Union have been cam¬ 
paigning against it. 

Labour’s tertiary education 
spokesperson Steve Maharey 
points out that under VSM “vital 
student services will be lost.” 

And campus services won’t 
be the only loss for students 
under VSM. 

Students associations at 
Otago and Auckland organised 
occupations in 1996 that cut 
hundreds of dollars off 1997 
fees. 

Nine years of protests organ¬ 
ised by students associations 
have defeated options to raise 
fees much higher than they are 
today. 

VSM will see students as¬ 
sociations shrivel and make it 
harder to stop huge fee risis in 
future. 

Sadly Labour has too few 
votes to defeat Steel’s bill in 
parliament. 

More mass protest is the way 
to win. 

Splits 

Mass protests over health 
last year widened existing splits 
in the Coalition and forced 
a temporary backdown. The 
health protests even forced an 
extra $200 million out of the 
government. 

Students’ associations need 
to step up their campaign 
against fees and privatisation. 
And they need to call on Labour 
to back them. 

Organising effective campus 
occupations can defeat Right- 
wing arguments about “choice”. 
They can show how compulsory 
membership makes students 
strong and defends the choice 
to pay lower fees. 

They can also open the split 
in the Coalition so wide that 
Steel’s bill disappears down the 
middle. 


User-pays 
education 
shuts out 
poor kids 

“MOREMARKET”iiefoniisare 
closing the door to university 
education for growing num¬ 
bers of prospective students, 
especially those from poor 
households. 

First year university en¬ 
rolments have fallen almost 
7% since 1995. 

And according to a study 
published this month by 
the New Zealand Univer¬ 
sity Students Association 
(NZUSA) and Aotearoa 
Polytechnic Students Union, 
students from the richest 
20% of state schools are 
now five times more likely 
to go straight to university 
than those from the poorest 
schools 

Those from private 
schools are even more as¬ 
sured of a place at university. 
They are nearly twice as 
likely to go straight on as 
their state school peers. 

The national student bod¬ 
ies knew that fees and loans 
shut poor kids out, but NZU¬ 
SA president Patrick Rooney 
said he was “really surprised 
at the size of the gap.” 

It also confirms the pic¬ 
ture painted by an earlier 
study from CM Research. 

This found that before 
fees were introduced in 1989, 
48% of university students 
had parents in "professional/ 
managerial” occupations, 
which didn’t include jobs 
like teaching. 

The remainder were from 
white collar and blue collar 
working class backgrounds. 

But by 1996 those from 
“professional/managerial” 
backgrounds made up 60% 
of students. 

Only last month educa¬ 
tion minister Wyatt Creech 
repeated his claim that loans 
have “opened access to terti¬ 
ary study.” 

The facts make a mock¬ 
ery of him. 


Will VSM bring freedom of choice? 


SUPPORTERS OF voluntary 
student membership (VSM) 
argue that compulsory mem¬ 
bership of students' asso¬ 
ciations violates individual 
choice. 

Right-wing candidates 
for the student executive 
at Waikato University cam¬ 
paigned for VSM - and suc- 
ceded in 1996 - using this 
argument. 

Pro-VSM campaigner and 
former Waikato vice-presi¬ 
dent Bryan Sinclair told So¬ 
cialist Worker; "My starting 
point is freedom of associa¬ 
tion and individual choice." 

But at present there is no 
"individual choice" about 
paying rising fees to attend 
university or polytech. 

Growing numbers of poor 
kids are being denied the 
choice to even go. 

Most who do attend grad¬ 
uate with a crippling student 
loan. If you're deep in debt 
your individual choice is re¬ 


stricted. 

Supporters of VSM are 
silent on this. 

"The role of the students 
union isn't to take a position on 
tertiary fees", said Sinclair. 

In our market-driven socie¬ 
ty, only the very rich have full 
individual choice. They make 
up just a tiny minority. 

For the majority, expand¬ 
ing individual choice de¬ 
mands a fight against the 
market. And this must be a 
collective fight because an in¬ 
dividual is powerless against 
the system. 

Only compulsory member¬ 
ship of students associations 
can ensure that students 
confront university adminis¬ 
tration and the government 
united and strong. 

VSM is the ideology of 
minority privilege. 

Freedom of choice for 
the majority is protected by 
keeping student associations 
compulsory. 
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what socialists say 


Why won’t Mercury 
inquiry look into market? 


ENERGY MINISTER Max Brad¬ 
ford has promised an inquiry 
into Auckland's power crisis. 

It will be a whitewash. 

The Three Marketeers heading 
the inquiry - BNZ director Hugh 
Rennie, PDL director Don Sollitt 
and former ECNZ executive Keith 
Turner - won’t even look at the 
real causes. 

Bradford has limited their 
focus to Mercury’s “governance 
structures” and “risk manage¬ 
ment”, to “technical factors” and 
“the weather”. 

So they won’t examine how 
market reforms created competi¬ 
tion between Mercury and rival 
companies, scuttling security of 
power supply to NZ’s biggest city 
centre: 

m 1986: Electricorp is corporat¬ 
ised. Its “principal objective” is 
profit. 

m 1989: Leyland Consultants 
warn Auckland Electric Power 
Board (AEPB) two of four power 
cables have five to ten years left. 
Electricorp subsidiary Trans Power 


proposes a fifth cable to ensure 
power supply. 

m Early 1990s: Trans Power seeks 
big rental profits from proposed 
fifth cable, causing talks with 
AEPB to collapse, 
m 1992: AEPB becomes Mercury 
Energy. Mercury talks with rival 
power companies on building a 
fifth cable. These negotiations col¬ 
lapse as each seeks to make on the 
deal at others’ expense, 
m June 1994: Mercury goes it 
alone on the fifth cable, 
m August 1994: Transit NZ, the 
state reading company, seeks a big 
payment to let the cable run under 
the southern motorway. Talks drag 
on for two years. 

m February/March 1998: The two 
old cables finally fail, overloading 
the remaining two and cutting all 
power. 

Commercial competition set 
back the fifth cable by ten years, so 
it wasn’t finished in time. 

But you can bet The Three 
Marketeers won’t report how the 
market failed. 


Never enough for business 


AUCKLAND CAPITALIST being interviewed by TV while 
holding a banner demanding compensation from Mercuiry 



THE SIGHT of well-heeled busi¬ 
ness owners marching for bigger 
handouts is an outrage. 

They joined a 150-strong 
protest in Auckland on March 13 
demanding more compensation 
from Mercury Energy. 

Mercury had earlier an¬ 
nounced a $2 million fund for 
small-to-medium businesses. 

Auckland City Council 
chipped in another $5 million for 
business promotions. 

A week after the march, Mer¬ 
cury caved in and said it would 
pay up to $70 million. 

They will find the money by 
raising everyone else’s power 
bills by $120. 

The Civic Tavern owner, Reg 
Newcombe, is leading a charge 
by 800 businesspeople for more, 


through the courts if necessary. 

Workers who’ve suffered wage 
cuts or lost their jobs are being of¬ 
fered absolutely nothing. 

That Newcombe has person¬ 
ally laid off 18 staff while lusting 
after compo for himself is typical 
of the revolting class attitudes of 
business. 

Bosses on both sides of the 
scrap have the ear of council and 
government. 

They can afford legal cases. 

They have the media to air 
their grievances. Many are cov¬ 
ered by insurance. 

And all of them can pass on 
losses by raising prices. 

The power crisis has shown 
the sick system for what it is - rule 
by a few at the expense of the 
overwhelming majority. 


Right-wing mobilisations 


IT STARTED with a silent 
protest over pay by 200 
Otago and Southland po¬ 
lice officers in February. 

Since then thousands 
of people not normally 
seen protesting have rallied 
and marched around the 
country. 

600 police marched in 
Christchurch, 300 in Hamil¬ 
ton and 900 in Wellington. 

Central Auckland busi¬ 
nesspeople joined a 150- 
strong march up Queen 
Street calling for compensa¬ 
tion from Mercury Energy. 

Fundamentalist Catho¬ 
lics staged two big rallies 
outside Te Papa demanding 
the removal of artworks. 

Marches to celebrate 
New Zealand’s involve¬ 
ment in the dirty Vietnam 
War are also planned for 
coming months. 

What these Right-wing 
mobilisations have in com¬ 
mon is that each of them 
is a show of strength by a 
group shoring up exploita¬ 
tion and oppression of the 
majority. 

Arrests 

The same police now 
protesting in Wellington 
arrested 74 students peace¬ 
fully protesting against fees 
last September after whack¬ 
ing several with batons. 

On the very day they 
marched for more pay, their 
South Island colleagues 
were busy busting a picket at 
Pukeuri of freezing workers 
with a modest wage claim. 

The Catholic fundamen¬ 
talists are whipping up a 
campaign against women’s 
right to abortion with full- 
page newspaper ads. 

And Auckland business- 
people crying for compo 
have been in the forefront 
of attacks on workers’ 
wages. 


The mobilisations have 
not gone unchallenged, 
however. 

In Wellington the stu¬ 
dents association handed 
out leaflets pointing to the 
hypocrisy of police protests 
after their thuggery last 
September. 

And groups are organis¬ 
ing for protests at the Viet¬ 
nam War celebrations. 

For socialists, the recent 
Right-wing mobilisations 
hold three key lessons. 

They’ve shown the way 
forces defending exploita¬ 
tion and oppression hang 
together. 

Banned 

Wellington police 
banned demonstrators 
defending the Te Papa 
exhibition because “they 
were clearly offending” the 
Catholic fundamentalists. 

They’ve also shown 
whose side the corporate- 
owned media is on. 

One editorial after an¬ 
other has expressed sup¬ 
port for the police in their 
pay protests. 

And the NZ Herald 
gave pride of place to pro¬ 
testing businesspeople with 
a big photo in its Metro 
section. 

A similar-sized march 
against the Multilateral 
Agreement on Investment 
a week later got no cover¬ 
age at all. 

But above all, the mobili¬ 
sations are casting the spot¬ 
light on the rhetoric used by 
the Right themselves. 

Time and again we are 
told that “protests are out 
of date” and they “never 
achieve anything”. 

This lesson to the contra¬ 
ry from the enemy should 
be used to build bigger 
protests against this lot to 
knock them back and ulti¬ 
mately sweep them away. 


■ GRANT BROOKES 
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international news 


Serbia’s savage war on Kosovo 



COPS AND protesters in Kosovo: who are the "terrorists"? 


HEAVILY ARMED Ser¬ 
bian police - backed up 
by helicopter gunships, 
tanks, artillery, and doz¬ 
ens of armoured vehicles 
- launched a savage on¬ 
slaught in early March 
against rebels in the 
province of Kosovo. 

Witnesses said police 
destroyed whole villages 
in the Drenica region in 
the centre of the prov¬ 
ince, a stronghold for 
ethnic Albanians fighting 
Serbia’s iron-fisted rule. 

At least 50 Albanians 
were killed in the first 
week of the offensive. 

Serbian authorities 
said police were hunt¬ 
ing “terrorists” from the 
Kosovo Liberation Army 
(KLA), a guerrilla or¬ 
ganisation. 

But it is the Serbian 
regime which has car¬ 
ried out a reign of terror 
against ethnic Albanians, 
who make up 90% of the 
population in Kosovo. 

The attack began with 
a police massacre of at 
least 25 Albanians from 
several villages in the 
mountainous Drenica 
region. 


According to eye wit¬ 
nesses, the police slaugh¬ 
tered villagers at random. 

Among those killed 
was Rukia Nebihi, a young 
woman shot point blank 
in the head while shelter¬ 
ing in a farmhouse. 

She died with her baby 
in her arms. 

The massacres sparked 
an outburst of anger 
across Kosovo. 


Some 50,000 Albani¬ 
ans attended the funerals 
of 10 victims in the hilltop 
village of Likosane. 

The day before, an¬ 
other 50,000 turned out 
to protest in the capital 
of Pristina. 

The protests were the 
largest since 1989, when 
Serbia’s president Slobo¬ 
dan Milosevic whipped 
up Serbian nationalism 


by stripping Kosovo if its 
autonomy and fusing it 
with Serbia. 

Long before the 
break-up of the former 
Yugoslavia, Kosovo was 
the poorest region in the 
country, and ethnic Alba¬ 
nians suffered systematic 
discrimination. 

When economic crisis 
hit Yugoslavia in the late 
1980s, leaders of the sup¬ 


posedly socialist govern¬ 
ment - like Milosevic 
- stirred up nationalist ri¬ 
valries to shift the blame 
away from themselves. 
This made the position of 
Albanians even worse. 

But since the middle of 
last year, Serbian occupiers 
have come under attack 
from KLA guerrillas. 

This “terrorism” has 
been used as the pretext 
for Serbia’s latest crack¬ 
down. 

Albanians believe that 
the US government gave 
Milosevic the green light 
to launch the offensive 
in return for his backing 
for America’s Dayton 
“peace” plan. 

Until recently the US 
gave verbal approval to 
the ethnic Albanians. 

But just before the 
crackdown was launched, 
senior US envoy to the 
Balkans Robert Gelbard 
withdrew support and 
labelled the KLA a “ter¬ 
rorist” organisation. 

The police massacres 
of early March, however, 
show the real terrorists 
are the Serbian occupi¬ 
ers. 


Fruits of UN intervention 


THE WESTERN powers oppose 
independence for Kosovo and 
want to see it remain part of 
Serbia, although with autono¬ 
mous status. 

They have treated Kosovo 
so shabbily because they have 
never been interested in justice 
in the Balkans. 

The US imposed the Day- 
ton peace agreement on the 
leaders of Serbia, Bosnia, and 
Croatia as the war in Bosnia 
reached stalemate in 1995. 

That halted the Bosnian war. 
But it froze and reinforced the 
ethnic hatreds, corralling differ¬ 
ent ethnic groups behind their 
respective nationalist leaders. 


It erected borders based 
on the military frontlines and 
ensured people lived predomi¬ 
nantly in areas "cleansed" of 
other ethnic groups. 

UN "peacekeeping" troops, 
including a New Zealand con¬ 
tingent, were sent in to enforce 
the new borders. 

The world's major powers 
were only interested in "sta¬ 
bility" and winning spheres of 
economic and political influ¬ 
ence in the Balkans. 

As the Dayton agreement 
was coming into force, Reuters 
news agency said US analysts 
saw in Serbia "cheap, skilled 
labour, a market of 10.5 million 


people and a unique position 
in the heart of the Balkans." 

That position is now key to 
exploiting huge new oil fields 
around the Caspian sea. 

Greece and Turkey are 
currently struggling for domi¬ 
nance in the eastern Medi¬ 
terranean. The winner will 
control potential oil reserves 
and the route of pipelines 
carrying it. 

The Russian government 
backs the Serbian regime for 
the same reason. 

Independence for Kosovo 
calls into question the rotten 
carve up of the Balkans and 
the rivalry between ruling 
classes, each of which wants 
to expand its share. 

But there is a danger that, 
as in the Bosnian war, ordinary 


workers and peasants across 
the region get drawn behind 
their respective rulers in a na¬ 
tionalist frenzy. 

This can happen even to the 
Kosovan Albanians who have 
started off fighting against 
clear discrimination and re¬ 
pression. 

The only way to avoid this 
is for struggles for democracy 
and against repression to unite 
across ethnic divisions. 

This means fighting for the 
rights of every nationality and 
for economic and political pow¬ 
er to lie with ordinary people. 

That is something rulers of 
every world power have done 
their utmost to prevent. 

They will try to do it again 
even if it means ensuring the 
Balkans drown in blood. 
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international news 


NZ bosses nervously watch 
'pre-revolutionary' Indonesia 



INDONESIAN STUDENTS fight back 


ALLIANCE FOREIGN af¬ 
fairs spokesperson Matt 
Robson says Indone¬ 
sia could be facing a 
"pre-revolutionary situ¬ 
ation". 

He described it as “like 
Iran before the Shah fell” 
in 1979. 

The New Zealand rul¬ 
ing class is monitoring de¬ 
velopments in Indonesia 
along with nervous capi¬ 
talists and governments 
around the world. 

For years NZ bosses 
have done deals with the 
corrupt and brutal Indo¬ 
nesian dictator, president 
Suharto. 

The NZ government 
trained his armed forces, 
used for suppressing op¬ 
position in Indonesia, as 
health, welfare and edu¬ 
cation was attacked here 
in New Zealand. 

Ally 

For the US and other 
Western leaders he has 
been a key ally against 
Russian influence in 
South East Asia. 

But the strikes and 
protests that have shaken 
Indonesia since last No¬ 
vember show no signs of 
abating. 

As elsewhere in Asia, 
economic crisis has seen 
the currency lose most 
of its value, leading to 
spiralling prices for food 
and fuel. 

Foreign affairs minis¬ 
ter Don McKinnon said 
8 to 9 million Indonesian 
workers have lost there 
jobs or face redundancy. 

He’s crying crocodile 
tears about the “humani¬ 
tarian crisis”. 

The International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) 
agreed in January to 
bail out the Indonesian 
economy with a $70 bil¬ 


lion loan. 

In return it wanted 
Suharto to let companies 
go to the wall, break up 
large monopolies owned 
by him and his cronies 
and scrap subsidies on 
food and fuel. 

This would increase 
unemployment and hard¬ 
ship for Indonesia’s huge 
impoverished majority. 

Suharto signed the deal 
but has recoiled from some 
of the IMF demands. 

He wants to keep his 
monopolies and he fears 
scrapping subsidies might 
increase unrest further. 

But he may be over¬ 
thrown anyway. 

Suharto has just been 
“re-elected” by a hand¬ 
picked People’s Con¬ 
sultative Assembly. 

He appointed most of 
the delegates to the As¬ 
sembly himself, many of 
them army officers. 

Suharto banned pro¬ 
tests in the capital Jakarta 
while the Assembly met, 
using 25,000 troops to 
enforce the order. 

Immediately a group 
called “Voices of Car¬ 
ing Women” organised a 
rally to defy the ban. 

There have been at 
least 20 riots in the last 
few weeks. 

More than 2,000 peo¬ 
ple - waving banners and 
shouting “Hang Suharto!” 
- recently protested at 


Gajah Mada University on 
the island of Java. 

Students at 30 cam¬ 
puses have demonstrated 
for greater democracy. 

The World Bank has 
just announced it will step 
in with more loans. 

Its “humanitarian aid” 
package is aimed at re¬ 
storing “stability” and 
protecting Western in¬ 
vestments in Indonesia. 

No-one knows if Su¬ 
harto can hang on. 

Dave Frow, chief ex¬ 
ecutive of New Zealand’s 
power generator ECNZ, 
says he is “keeping a close 
eye” on events. 

Plant 

ECNZ is involved in 
building a geothermal 
power plant for Suharto. 
They will run it for him 
- if he stays in power - for 
a tidy profit when it’s 
finished next year. 

Brierley Investments 
will also be keeping an 
eye out. It has part-own¬ 
ership in an oil rig off the 
Indonesian coast. 

If Suharto is over¬ 
thrown from below it will 
be a knockback for rul¬ 
ers in New Zealand and 
throughout the region. 

It could inspire mil¬ 
lions of others in this part 
of the world to fight back 
as well. 


■ INDIA 


Right on the 
rise 

THE RIGHT wing Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) won the most seats in recent elections 
for India's parliament, and looks likely to 
form the next government. 

The BJP's main opponents are the Congress 
Party, which held power almost continually 
from independence in 1947 until 1996, and the 
14 member United Front, which led the last 
government. 

The majority of Indians are Hindus, but 
Muslims make up 20% of the population. 

The BJP thrives on Hindu prejudice and of¬ 
fers Hindu workers a scapegoat in their Muslim 
counterparts. 

The organisation is riddled with members of 
Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), a fascist 
organisation responsible for horrific violence 
against Muslims. 

The RSS was involved in the destruction of a 
mosque at Ayodhya that set off bloody rioting 
across the country in 1992. 

Though the Western press describes him as 
a moderate, the BJP's nominee for prime min¬ 
ister, Atal Bihari Vajpayee, regularly attends 
RSS meetings. 

The BJP has grown rapidly. In 1982 it had 
only two parliamentary seats. 

State repression of strikes in the 1970s and 
80s - a defeat India's working class has not 
yet recovered from - has fueled the bitterness 
behind their popularity. 

But in states where it has been in power the 
BJP actually lost votes. 

This shows that while it fed off disaffection 
with the mainstream parties, its behaviour in 
power - where it has pushed even harder for 
austerity measures - offers nothing different 
to workers. 

This is an indictment on the staus quo in 
Indian politics. There is a clear need for a so¬ 
cialist alternative in India fighting for the unity 
of Hindu and Muslim workers against attacks 
on their living standards. 
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behind the controversy 


Should everyone be 
treated the same? 


NZ FIRST’S caucus 
has called for Virgin 
in a Condom to be re¬ 
moved from Te Papa. 

The “Blessed 
Mother” shouldn’t 
be “denigrated”, said 
Maori affairs minis¬ 
ter Tau Henare. “We 
should be sensitive 
about people’s faith, 
people’s religion, peo¬ 
ple’s culture.” 

His words echoed 
the sentiments of 
Christian Heritage 
leader Graham Capill. 

It was “disappoint¬ 
ing” that Te Papa had 
ignored the concerns 
of the “Catholic com¬ 
munity”, said Capill, 
yet “if Maori had been 
offended by an exhibit, 
within hours the staff 
would have addressed 
the problem”. 

Both Capill and 
Henare insist that 
the Catholic Church 
should be treated just 
the same as Maori. Yet 
their histories are so 
radically different that 
they can’t be seen in 
the same light - and 
that’s because of class, 
not race. 

The Catholic 
Church was part of 
early capitalism’s colo¬ 
nisation drive which 
divided the world 
among a handful of 
Western powers. 

The Cross of Jesus 
accompanied the sol¬ 
diers, merchants and 
bureaucrats in their 
mission of conquest. 

By a combination of 
propaganda, technol¬ 
ogy and force, they 
imposed the will of a 
capitalist ruling class 
wherever they went 
and dispossessed the 
native peoples. 

The Catholic 
Church was a lead¬ 
ing force in the 
genocidal conquest of 
South America which 
caused the deaths of 
millions. 

And the Catholic 


Church was also a 
significant, although 
subordinate, player 
in the colonisation of 
Aotearoa. This started 
a process of land grab¬ 
bing which stripped 
Maori of almost all 
their land. 

A Maori proverb 
slammed colonial 
missionaries, including 
Catholic priests: “They 
told us to look up to 
Heaven, then the land 
was stolen from under 
our feet.” 

So the Catholic 
Church’s history tells 
the tale of an oppres¬ 
sor, while the history of 
Maori is the story of an 
oppressed people. 

The “more market” 
policies of recent New 
Zealand governments 
have continued to 
punish flaxroots Maori, 
who remain at the 
bottom of the heap in 
terms of income, em¬ 
ployment, education, 
health, housing and 
lifespan. 

So New Zealand 
capitalism remains 
a racist system. But 
non-Maori workers are 
getting hurt as well. 

The real wages of most 
have slumped over the 
last decade, often by 
10% and more. 

All workers, 
whatever their eth¬ 
nicity, are suffering 
insecurity, poverty and 
powerlessness as a tiny 
ruling class grabs more 
wealth and power. 

This elite now 
includes a few Maori 
“corporate warriors”, 
commonly called the 
Browntable, who’re 
making megabucks 
from the system. 

So the fundamental 
dividing line in society 
isn’t race - it’s class. 
Workers will only 
gain their freedom in 
a mass revolt that re¬ 
places capitalism with 
a democratic, coopera¬ 
tive, classless society. 


Virgin in a Condom: challenge 
to sexist ‘family values’ 


6 This is the day 
of Satan and his 
demonic angel. 
This is the day 
which has been 
prophesied.’ 

■ Father Michael 
Anderson at Te 
Papa prayer vigil 



by GRANT MORGAN 

"WE'RE OUTRAGED at 
what's going on. Our holy 
mother, the mother of 
our saviour, has a condom 
over her head." 

That's the message 
Catholic Action convenor 
Arthur Skinner gave to a 
1,000-strong prayer vigil 
outside Te Papa, the Mu¬ 
seum of New Zealand, on 
March 14. 

A second protest a 
week later attracted about 
half that number. 

They called for Virgin 
in a Condom, a 7cm mass- 
produced plaster statu¬ 
ette of the Virgin Mary 
enclosed in a condom, to 
be removed from a mod¬ 
ern art exhibition at Te 
Papa. 

And they want the re¬ 
moval of Wrecked, a paint¬ 
ing that depicts Christ at 
the Last Supper as a wom¬ 
an with bare breasts. 

Vigils 

Catholic Action, a 
group of Catholic funda¬ 
mentalists which organ¬ 
ised the protest, said it 
would hold vigils every 
Saturday until the exhibi¬ 
tion ends on April 26. 

Skinner said Catholic 
Action is looking at a legal 
challenge to Te Papa. 

Catholic Action put a 
full-page ad in Welling¬ 
ton’s Dominion on March 
21 calling on the pope to 
replace New Zealand’s 
bishops because they’ve 
done “virtually nothing” 
to get the two exhibits re¬ 
moved from the museum. 

In fact, the Catholic hi¬ 
erarchy are putting a lot of 
pressure on Te Papa. 

Catholic Communica¬ 
tions, the official “voice” of 
the bishops, is circulating a 
petition inside churches 


calling on Te Papa to “re¬ 
move” Virgin in a Condom. 
In addition, the petition 
demands that “in future 
the museum avoids acting 
in an insensitive manner 
to religion and culture”. 

So far, 28,000 have 
signed the petition. 

The New Zealand head 
of the Catholic Church, 
the right reverend Whaka- 
huihui Vercoe, said it was 
“totally unacceptable” to 
use a sacred symbol to 
make a political point. 

And Wellington’s arch¬ 


bishop, cardinal Tom Wil¬ 
liams, and his deputy, bish¬ 
op John Dew, have written 
to Te Papa asking for the 
exhibits to be removed. 

A Catholic priest linked 
to Catholic Action, father 
Michael Anderson, told 
the vigil at Te Papa: “This 
is the day of Satan and 
his demonic angel. This 
is the day which has been 
prophesied.” 

In this atmosphere 
of religious hysteria, it’s 
not surprising that death 
threats have been made 


against Te Papa’s chief ex¬ 
ecutive and curator. 

They say that museum 
managers will refuse to 
bow to “intimidation”. 

One Catholic has been 
convicted of punching a 
museum volunteer speak¬ 
ing about Virgin in a Con¬ 
dom. 

Another has been 
charged with damaging 
its glass case, and a third 
was arrested but released 
without charge for a simi¬ 
lar act. 


Political 
aims 
under 
cloak of 
religion 

WOMEN'S ABORTION 
rights are under threat 
from Catholic Action's 
hysterical protests 
against Virgin in a 
Condom. 

Catholic Action 
spokesperson Michael 
Bartram told Socialist 
Worker on March 20 
that the rise in abor¬ 
tions was because 
"Catholics haven't 
been practicing their 
faith". 

But now Catholic 
Action's vigils at Te 
Papa are putting more 
people "in tune with 
the teachings of the 
Church," he declared. 

This "reconversion" 
could reinvigorate "our 
nation, our families" 
and put new strength 
into the movement 
against abortion. Bar- 
tram said. 

This threat to 
women's abortion 
rights shows how 
Catholic Action is 
pursuing very political 
aims under a cloak of 
religion. 

Everyone who sup¬ 
ports women's rights 
should oppose Catho¬ 
lic Action's attempts 
to censor Virgin in a 
Condom. 


The fight for women’s rights 


SOME OF the "family values" advo¬ 
cates are women who use their gender 
to oppose women's liberation. 

They’re usually middle and upper 
class females whose affluence cushions 
them from the lack of women’s rights. 

Their circumstances are very differ¬ 
ent from the vast majority of women 
whose lives are blighted by a lack of 
basic rights: 

■ There’s no equal pay for work of equal 
value, leaving women’s pay 80% of men’s 
- and the gender gap is widening. 

■ More women then men are in jobs 
paying less than a poverty-line income. 

■ There’s no paid parental leave pro¬ 
tected by legislation. 

■ Most women are channelled into a 


narrow range of “female” occupations. 

■ There’s a chronic lack of affordable 
and accessible childcare. 

■ Abortion on demand isn’t available, 
forcing women who fall outside the cri¬ 
teria to become unwilling mothers. 

■ The Coalition’s social responsibility 
code shifts society’s childcare obliga¬ 
tions onto families, mainly mothers. 

Women’s second-class status is the 
result of more than “male attitudes” 
- it’s caused by a system geared to 
women’s free labour in the home and 
cheap labour in the workforce. 

So the fight for women’s rights needs 
to be linked to a fight against the system. 
That’s the socialist road to women’s 
liberation. 


Artwork confronts women’s 
second-class status 



THE VAST media interest in Virgin in a 
Condom indicates it's more than a storm 
in a condom whipped up by fringe Catho¬ 
lic zealots. 

As unemployment and poverty stalk 
working class families and the system tot¬ 
ters from one crisis to another, many look 
to religion for a feeling of “certainty”. 

Although Catholic leaders talk of “so¬ 
cial justice”, they support market capital¬ 
ism which causes huge social injustice. 

The market is why millions around 
the globe starve to death each year while 
food rots in silos. It’s why real power is 
wielded by wealthy elites while workers 
are marginalised. 

The Catholic Church’s commitment 
to the market underpins its conservative 
“family values” message. 

Tania Kovats, the creator of Virgin in 
a Condom, said it focused on Christ’s 
mother as “the most significant female 
archetype in Western culture” with the 
aim of prompting serious reflection about 
“sexual politics, questions of contracep¬ 
tion, abortion and sexual identity”. 

The papal hierarchy oppose contra¬ 
ception and abortion under the “right to 
life” banner. 

Yet in South America, that most Catho¬ 
lic of all continents, illegal abortion is the 
number one killer of women between the 
ages of 15 and 39. 

The denial of legal and safe abortion 
and contraception means that 260,000 
young women around the globe die from 
unsafe abortions each year. 

Central 

The ability of women to control their own 
bodies is central to women’s liberation. 

The root of women’s oppression lies in 
the role of the family, which has been shaped 
by the needs of capitalist production. 

Capitalism requires families to supply 
workers whose paid labour makes profits 
for the bosses.To maximise profits, capital¬ 
ism pays nothing for labour in the family 
home, done mostly by women. 

Even though “it takes a village to raise 
a child”, the burden of childcare is dumped 
on each family, and particularly on the 
individual mother. 

So Graham Capill proudly proclaims 
that his Christian Heritage Party promotes 
“stable family life and sound economics” 
- a classic mix of “family values” and 
market economics. 

Capitalism uses many methods of so¬ 
cial conditioning to spread the myth that 
women are “naturally” more nurturing 
than men. For instance, TV ads portray 
women as happier at home figuring out the 
cheapest way to make the dishes sparkle. 

This sexist propaganda beamed into 



our living rooms every day doesn’t raise an 
eyebrow among the promoters of “family 
values” - yet they’re screaming over a tiny 
statuette enclosed in a condom that’s on 
temporary display for those paying the 
museum's $12 admission fee. 

The myth that women are “naturally” 
more suited to childcare than men is 
disproved by the experience of many pre¬ 
capitalist societies. 

For 90% of human history, people 
lived in hunter-gatherer communities 
which saw childcare as the responsibility 
of everyone - men and women, parents 
and non-parents. 

The Virgin Mary is a potent symbol 
of “nurturing” women who unthinkingly 
perform free labour in the home. 

But when this symbol is enclosed in a 
condom, signifying women’s desire to con¬ 
trol their own bodies and lives, it becomes 
a challenge to the whole sexist ideology of 
“family values”. 

That’s why Virgin in a Condom has 
sparked such hostility from the promoters 
of “family values”. 

In order to win women’s liberation, we 
have to demolish the source of women’s 
oppression - capitalism. 

Only then can we create a socialist 
world where basic human needs - like the 
care of children - are the responsibility of 
all society, not a burden on individuals. 
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review 


■ PLAYWRIGHT - BERTHOLT BRECHT 

Plays from beyond the 
bourgeois narcotics factory' 


SONG OF THE S.A. MAN 

by BERTHOLT BRECHT, 1898-1956 

My hunger made me fall asleep 
With a belly ache. 

Then I heard voices crying 
Hey, Germany awake! 

Then I saw crowds of men marching: 

To the Third Reich, I heard them say. 

I thought as I’d nothing to live for 
I might as well march their way. 


by HASSAN MAHAMDALLIE 

THE HUNDREDTH anniversary of 
the birth of one of the greatest 
dramatists of the 20th century is 
going almost unnoticed. 

Born in Germany in 1898, 
Bertholt Brecht never wanted 
the theatre to be a place where 
the rich went to have their “su¬ 
periority” confirmed. 

He denounced this type of 
art as “the bourgeois narcotics 
factory.” 

Rather he wanted theatre 
to be an arena where the big 
questions facing humanity were 
brought to life and examined. 

Techniques 

He developed new techniques 
like screen projections, plac¬ 
ards, announcements and direct 
speech to the audience to make 
people think about what they 
were watching and lead them to 
action afterwards. 

Brecht’s work was forged in 
the great upheavals at the start 
of the century. 

He was a young student in 
Munich when the 1917 revolu¬ 
tion took place in Russia. He 
witnessed the First World War, 
the lost revolution in Germany 
and the rise of Hitler. 

During the 1920s Brecht 
moved towards a marxist under¬ 
standing of society 

He wanted to “communicate 
a profound and practically active 
awareness of the great social 
processes of our time.” 

His understanding came from 
observing how the “prevalent so¬ 
cial system” caused “intolerable 
hardships” for ordinary people. 

His observations went into 
The Threepenny Opera , a play 
he also adapted into a very good 
book. 

In his 1930 play St Joan of the 
Stockyards , Brecht wanted to 
show how capitalism at the time 
of the Wall Street Crash tore up 
the lives of workers. 

The play is about workers in a 



And as I marched, there marched beside me 
The fattest of the crew 

And when I shouted ‘We want bread and work’ 
The fat man shouted too. 

The chief of staff wore boots 
My feet meanwhile were wet 
But both of us were marching 
Wholeheartedly in step. 

I thought that the left road led forward 
He told me that I was wrong. 

I went the way that he ordered 
And blindly tagged along. 

And those who were weak from hunger 
Kept marching, pale and taught 
Together with the well-fed 
To some Third Reich of a sort. 

They told me which enemy to shoot at 
So I took their gun and aimed 
And, when I had shot, saw my brother 
Was the enemy they had named. 

Now I know: over there stands 
my brother 

It’s hunger that makes us one 
While I march with the enemy 
My brother's and my own. 

So now my brother is dying 
By my own hand he fell 
Yet I know that if he’s defeated 
I shall be lost as well. 


has closed its gate in our face. We 
are lost.” 

When Hitler came to power 
Brecht was forced to flee Ger¬ 
many 

Exile 

He wrote most of his best 
known plays in exile in America, 
including his famous anti-fascist 
play The Resistible Rise of Arturo 
Ui and The Life of Galileo about 
the relationship between science 
and society. 

He revised The Life of Gali¬ 
leo after the US dropped the 
atomic bomb on Japan. 

In many of Brecht's plays, like 
The Good Woman of Setzuan 
and The Caucasian Chalk Circle, 
his characters wrestle between 
good and evil. 

But this is not a religious 
struggle. 

Brecht’s highly original plays 
portray the struggle of people 
trying to salvage something from 
a hostile world. 


■ FILM - STARSHIP TROOPERS 

Nazi images and 
relentless violence 


by SIMON BASKETTER 

THE LATEST blockbuster 
movie from the director who 
brought us Showgirls, Paul 
Verhoevan, is at best bizarre 
and at worst deeply reac¬ 
tionary. 

The movie mugs its audi¬ 
ence. 

The effects are impressive, 
the violence relentless and the 
plot almost non-existent. 

Starship Troopers is full 
of young, beautiful people 
straight out of American 
teen soap operas dressed in 
Gestapo uniforms. 

They seek glory defending 
their fascist state against the 


"outsiders". 

In between blowing things 
up, the characters spend their 
time trying to seduce each 
other in true soap opera 
fashion. 

All of this is covered by 
attempts at satire. 

People may tell you this 
film is just a laugh. It isn't. 
Based on a 1950s Right-wing 
novel by Robert Heinlen, Star- 
ship Troopers just replaced 
the book's dodgy philosophy 
for special effects and kept 
the rotten politics. 

If everyone avoids Starship 
Troopers then hopefully they 
won't let Verhoevan make 
any more movies. 


Chicago meat packing plant who 
are laid off. 

“Christ! ” they say. “Hell itself 
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letters 


Workers need 
winning strategies 

THE STRIKE by engineers at Alliance Meat shows that 
when you try to fight the bosses and stay within the 
Employment Contracts Act, you not only weaken your 
chances of winning now but also in the future. 

The strategy of selective picketing was designed 
to ensure no legal charges could be made against any 
union official. 

However, the consequence was that it undermined 
the union principles of not crossing a picket line and 
not working with scabs. 

It was left to rank-and-file engineers and meat- 
workers to pursue and confront the scabs. This is 
illegal under the Contracts Act, but was the only thing 
left that workers could do to pressure the company. 

If workers are going to win all their demands, then 
unions need winning strategies - not legally safe 
strategies. 

★ DON ARCHER, Christchurch 

• See report on Alliance strike, page 16 


■ IT SHALL BE GIVEN 

THE NEW look Socialist Worker 
has been going down well in 
Wellington. 

Sales are rising on the street, 
and increasing noticeably 
among young people. 

As well as finding a wider 
audience for socialist ideas on 
the street, we recently turned 
up a bit of a rarity - a worker 
who likes Shipley's Code of 
Social Responsibility. 

This was a Christian school 
teacher who declined a Socialist 
Worker because he "already 
had a Bible". 

Looking at our headline, he 
commented that the Code had 
"made a lot of people think". 

Our paper seller said it made 
him think that Shipley was 
demanding high standards of 
behaviour from people while, 
at the same time, her benefit 
and income cuts prevented 
many from having any hope of 
meeting such standards. 

At that point the Christian 
teacher took off, back to his 
Bible. If he gets as far as Mat¬ 
thew XXV.29 he'll find a tidy 
summary of Shipley's philoso¬ 
phy: 

"Unto everyone that hath 
shall be given, and he shall 
have abundance, but from 
him who hath not shall be 


taken away even that which he 
hath." 

* SELLER, Wellington 

■ NAZI MOTTO 

THE CODE of Social Responsibil¬ 
ity wants all beneficiaries and 
their spouses to look for work 
that is not there. 

The reason why they want 
them to work is so the benefit 
can be taken off them. 

The government wants 
everybody to believe that 
work makes you free of being 
dependent on the state. 

The Nazi motto above the 
entrance to Auschwitz con¬ 
centration camp read: "Work 
makes you free." 

The government wants 
people in paid employment to 
work like slaves and the rest to 
work for nothing. 

* COLIN WEATHERALL, Milton 

■ FORCED LABOUR 

A PETITION against the Code of 
Social Responsibility is being cir¬ 
culated by the Rotorua Unem¬ 
ployed & Beneficiaries Union. 

The rapid response of 
Rotorua people signing the 
petition has surprised us. 

Many say the Code is an¬ 
other means of "beneficiary 
bashing". 

We hope to collect a thou¬ 
sand signatures before our 
mid-day rally at Income Support 
on March 31. 


We will march to National 
MP Max Bradford's office and 
ask him to present the petition 
to Parliament. 

The Code is a frightening 
step towards replacing the 
welfare state with a fascist type 
of forced labour scheme. 

The unemployed and benefi¬ 
ciaries will be in the front line 
against NZ First and National, 
who are determined to drive 
33% of all beneficiaries off the 
benefit before the end of their 
term of government. 

Prebble and Richardson are 
simply pushing up the stakes by 
demanding that at least 50% 
be given the axe. 

The Code represents the 
launching pad for the most 
serious attack on beneficiaries 
for many years. The Business 
Roundtable agenda for the fu¬ 
ture of welfare is in full swing. 

It's part of a global attack on 
the provision of social welfare. 

Tony Blair's New Labour gov¬ 
ernment, Bill Clinton's welfare 
cuts and John Howard's attacks 
on solo parents are all examples 
of the agenda to claw back 
gains made by workers and 
beneficiaries around the world 
over the last 60 years. 

* PAUL BLAIR, Rotorua 

■ RIP IT UP 

SOME PEOPLE have become 
very angry over Shipley's Code 
of Social Responsibility. 

A relative of mine who'd 
raised three daughters on his 
own was really insulted by the 
Code. 

He expressed his disgust by 
promptly shredding it, then he 
stuffed the torn bits into the 
envelope and sent it back to 
the government. 

I think his approach will 
be understood better by the 
politicians than all the words of 
criticism being directed at the 
Code. 

★ PETER HUGHES, Auckland 

■ ENJOYABLE READ 

MY DEEPEST thanks for the 


copies of your excellent publica¬ 
tion Socialist Worker. 

They were a very enjoyable 
read, and especially the booklet 
on tino rangatiratanga. 

I currently don't want to join 
as a member, but would like to 
subscribe to your paper. 

Power to the people! 

* VT, Timaru 

■ O TUI 

O tui, parson bird, give me a 
sign - 

Are rights to property, like kings, 
divine? 

And tax on income of the rich is 
theft? 

That's why the budget must be 
cut so fine? 

O tui, parson bird, now is it true 
That insufficient work there is 
to do? 

A handy pool of unemployed 
awaits - 

And down come wages - but 
none dare say boo. 

Replied the tui, parson bird, so 
wise, 

"With idiotic nonsense they 
devise 

Treasury and Roundtable both 
deceive 

Such monumental madness is all 
lies." 

* ARNOLD THORNICROFT, 
Dunedin 


Socialist Worker wel¬ 
comes your contribu¬ 
tion. Post your letter to 
PO Box 8851 Auckland 
or fax (09) 6343 984. 
Please include address 
or phone number to ver¬ 
ify authorship and keep 
it under 200 words. 



JOIN THE FIGHTBACK! 


Help us build the socialist alternative 


See page 19 for details on how to 
contact your nearest Socialist 
Workers Organisation branch 
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THE KILLING FIELDS OF VIETNAM 


Coalition gives funds 
to glorify a dirty war 



PROTESTS HELPED stop the war: 1971 march 
in Auckland’s Queen Street 


by GRANT MORGAN 

$300,000 OF public funds 
has been given to cel¬ 
ebrate New Zealand's 
eight-year involvement 
in the Vietnam War. 

A series of celebrations 
called "Vietnam Remem¬ 
bered" will start on Anzac 
Day (April 25) and finish 
with a parade on Queen's 
Birthday (June 1). 

The government do¬ 
nated $100,000 and the 
Lottery Grants Board 
gave another $200,000 
with the approval of Coa¬ 
lition ministers. 

The organisers are 
hoping for more money 
from the Lottery Board 
and corporate sponsor¬ 
ship. 

The “sense of duty 
and sacrifice” of NZ mili¬ 
tary forces in Vietnam, 
said defence minister 
Max Bradford, “deserve 
our respect and recogni¬ 
tion”. 

Massacre 

The handout of public 
funds was announced 
just days before the 30th 
anniversary of the My 
Lai massacre, where 407 
South Vietnamese civil¬ 
ians, including children, 
were gunned down in 
cold blood by American 
soldiers. 

One of the survivors, 
PhanThi Nhanh, was just 
14 years old on 16 March 
1968 when US troops 
began slaughtering eve¬ 
ryone in her peaceful 
village. 

Looking back during 
the 30th anniversary of 
the massacre, Phan said: 
“I don’t know why thou¬ 
sands of Americans killed 
Vietnamese. We were just 
ordinary people.” 


The horror of My Lai 
lifts the lid on the real 
history of the Vietnam 
War. It was a war of US- 
inspired atrocities com¬ 
mitted in the interests of 
American imperial power 
and business profits. 

US secretary of state 
Dean Rusk said in 1965 
that South-East Asia had 
“rich natural resources” 
as well as “great strategic 
importance”. 

Surrogate 

The killing fields of 
Vietnam were a surrogate 
battlefield for America’s 
global contest with its 
rival superpower, the 
Soviet Union. 

More American bombs 
fell on Indochina than 
were dropped by both 
sides in the Second World 
War. In the chilling words 
of US military chiefs, it 
was an attempt to bomb 
the Vietnamese “back 
into the stone age”. 

At least two million 
Vietnamese, Cambodians 
and Laotians were killed 
during the war. 300,000 
children were orphaned. 

2.5 kilograms of poi¬ 
sonous defoliant per 
head of population was 
sprayed on the people 
of Vietnam. Even today 
hundreds of Vietnamese 
babies are born with ter¬ 
rible deformities because 
of the effects of chemical 
warfare. 

Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Vietnamese 
peasants were herded 
into concentration camps, 
called “strategic ham¬ 
lets”. 

The naked US aggres¬ 
sion was backed by our 
rulers in New Zealand. 
3,890 NZ troops were 
sent to Vietnam between 


1964 and 1972 under the 
National government’s 
policy of “forward de¬ 
fence”. 

This moderate-sound¬ 
ing phrase really meant 
helping America main¬ 
tain its bloody rule over 
a small country 10,000 
kilometres away from 
our shores in return for 
expanded entry of NZ 
exports into the US. 

Profitable 

For NZ business, it was 
a profitable blood-for- 
trade pact masquerading 
as a “war for democracy” 
against the Communists 
of Vietnam. 

35 regular soldiers in 
the NZ Army were killed, 
along with 47,000 Ameri¬ 
can troops, most of them 
conscripts. 

The massive firepower 
of the US military ma¬ 
chine was defeated. Why? 
Because the Communist- 
led national liberation 
forces were supported by 
most of Vietnam’s peas¬ 
ants and workers. And 
because massive anti-war 


protests inside America 
and its Western allies 
eroded the “home base” 
of the US war hawks. 

The anti-war mobilisa¬ 
tions in Aotearoa were, 
per head of population, 
the largest in the West. 

As prime minister 
Keith Holyoake admit¬ 
ted in a secret memo 
released years later, the 
protests stopped the Na¬ 
tional government from 
conscripting civilians and 
sending them to fight and 
die in Vietnam, as hap¬ 
pened in Australia. 

Heros 

Many New Zealanders 
are alive today because of 
the anti-war protesters, 
who were batoned by the 
police, reviled by the gov¬ 
ernment and sneered at by 
the media. 

The anti-war activists 
are our real heroes - but 
they’re not getting public 
funds to commemorate 
their brave stand against 
America’s imperialist ag¬ 
gression in Vietnam. 


Oppose bid 
to rewrite 
history 

DEFENCE MINISTER 
Max Bradford said 
NZ troops had "ac¬ 
quitted themselves 
with professional¬ 
ism" in Vietnam 
but "came back to 
a country that in 
large part didn't 
want to know". 

His words suggest 
the real reason for 
$300,000 of public 
funds being poured 
into the pro-military 
"Vietnam Remem¬ 
bered" celebrations. 

The government 
wants to rewrite 
history and turn 
Vietnam into a glori¬ 
ous and unselfish 
page in NZ military 
annals, even if "our" 
side lost. 

This state-spon¬ 
sored jingoism fits 
in with National's 
determination to 
buy a third frigate 
so New Zealand can 
play a bigger role 
inside the military 
pacts with Australia 
and America. 

That just means 
our involvement 
in future Vietnams 
- like the postponed 
war against Iraq. 

We need to fight 
for a world free 
from the bloody 
shackles of imperial¬ 
ism. 

There should 
be an outcry over 
public funds being 
given to the "Viet¬ 
nam Remembered" 
celebrations when 
hospitals and schools 
can't get the money 
they need. 

And the celebra¬ 
tions themselves 
should be opposed 
by everyone who 
believes Vietnam 
was an unjust war 
and who rejects big 
power bullying. 
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30 years since the Tet Offensive 


The turning point in 
the long conflict 


MIDNIGHT ON 31 January 1968 
was the start of Tet, the Viet¬ 
namese New Year. 

Drinkers in the bars of Amer¬ 
ican hotels in South Vietnam’s 
capital city of Saigon heard 
explosions in the distance. They 
assumed it was fireworks - the 
war could never get that close. 

They were wrong. The great¬ 
est battle of the Vietnam War 
had just begun. 

The Tet offensive involved 
uprisings against the Americans 
and their puppet regime in 
South Vietnam. 36 major towns 
were taken over, including the 
third biggest city of Hue. 

Captured 

For some time, whole sec¬ 
tions of Saigon were captured 
by Viet Cong guerillas, including 
the American embassy. 

They bombarded the head¬ 
quarters of general William 
Westmoreland, the chief of staff 
of the US Army, and destroyed 
the government radio station. 

It took US troops over a week 
to halt the offensive. They were 
only able to do this by shelling 
and bombing the very towns they 
claimed to be defending. 

As one American colonel 
put it after the Mekong Delta 
town of Den Tre was reduced to 
rubble: “We had to destroy the 
town to save it.” 

The Americans took a month 
to retake Hue. Nguyen Thi Hoa 
lived in Hue and described what 
happened: 

“They destroyed the street 
where I lived with artillery. 
All the houses and trees were 
destroyed. They directed rocket 
fire against the homes of people 
in my neighbourhood. They 
were using kerosene and gaso¬ 
line so their houses burst into 
flames. Old folks and children 
couldn’t escape and so were 
burned alive in their homes.” 

Half a million US troops 


with unprecedented firepower 
eventually succeeded in holding 
onto the cities. 

But Tet was the turning point 
in the Vietnam War. 

It demolished American 
arguments that the US puppet 
regime was stable. The willing¬ 
ness of urban workers to hide 
the guerillas as they prepared to 
attack showed that the majority 
of South Vietnamese supported 
the national liberation forces. 

It fueled huge anti-war dem¬ 
onstrations inside America. 
These began to number hun¬ 
dreds of thousands instead of 
the few hundreds of several 
years before. 

It drove sections of the US 
ruling class into dissent with 
the White House’s war strategy. 
Wall Street became increasingly 
hostile to what it saw as an un- 
winnable conflict. 

And it sparked a growing 
revolt within the US armed 
forces. In the remaining eleven 
months of 1968, 239 American 
officers were “fragged” - blown 
up with fragmentation grenades 
- by their own troops. 

In military terms the national 
liberation forces lost the Tet of¬ 
fensive, but they won a political 
victory. 


Credibility 

American credibility was 
destroyed. When US president 
Lyndon Johnson announced he 
wouldn’t stand for re-election 
and opened talks with the North 
Vietnamese government, it was 
a signal that the White House 
knew the war couldn’t be won. 

American forces were pulled 
out of Vietnam, and the US pup¬ 
pet regime was overrun in 1975. 

The war ended when the US 
ambassador to South Vietnam 
scrambled into a helicopter 
on the roof of his embassy and 
fled. 



‘DESTROYING A town to save it’. US Marines set fire 
to a village suspected of harbouring Communists. 


The world since Vietnam 


THE 1968 Tet offensive by 
Vietnam's national liberation 
forces was an inspiration to 
downtrodden people in Amer¬ 
ica and across the globe. 

The sparks of revolt began 
to fly everywhere. 

Riots rocked 100 US cities 
in 1968, including Washing¬ 
ton, Los Angeles and Detroit. 
10,000 demonstrators be¬ 
sieged the Democratic Party 
conference in Chicago. 

Ten million French work¬ 
ers went on Europe's greatest 
General Strike in May 1968 af¬ 
ter students had been batoned 
by riot police. 

In early 1969, Italian work¬ 
ers repeated the French lesson 
"in slow motion". 

The "Prague Spring" of 
1968 saw a massive challenge 
to Stalinist rule in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. 

A wave of strikes in Britain 
in 1970-74 culminated in the 
Right-wing government being 
forced out of office. 

The Portugese Revolution 
of 1974-75 overthrew the coun¬ 
try's military dictatorship. 

There were echoes of revolt 
in plenty of other places - like 
an explosion of worker and 
student militancy in Australia, 


the cordobazo in Argentina, 
the Quebec General Strike 
of 1972. 

By the mid-70s the wave of 
revolt had subsided - just as 
global capitalism entered the 
first big economic slump since 
the Second World War. 

The shock of defeat in Vi¬ 
etnam continues to haunt the 
US White House. 

Since Vietnam, America has 
invaded Grenada and Panama, 
sent troops into Bosnia and So¬ 
malia, and waged war against 
Iraq. 

But each time the US has 
used force to reassert its con¬ 
trol, it has avoided being 
drawn into a full-scale war like 
in Vietnam. 

Last month, US president Bill 
Clinton postponed the second 
war against Iraq largely because 
he couldn't get support from 
countries which had joined 
America's 1991 armada. 

Clinton fears America get¬ 
ting bogged down in a long 
Gulf War which it cannot sus¬ 
tain economically, politically 
or militarily. 

So the brave fight by the 
Vietnamese is still having a 
positive effect on the world 
decades later. 
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news & reports - union, campaign and campus 


■ Strike at Alliance Meat 

Guerilla war 
forces scabs 
out of plants 



AN INDEFINITE strike of 160 
maintenance staff hit the 
Alliance meat company on 
March 17. 

Alliance is the largest meat 
processor in New Zealand and 
operates six plants in the South 
Island. 

The strikers are in the Engi¬ 
neers Union.They were asking for 
a 5% rise over two years, but the 
company wanted to put them on 
salaries and shave $1 million off 
the maintenance wage bill. 

“Surveys indicate that the Al¬ 
liance remuneration package is a 
little behind that of their competi¬ 
tors,” reported the South Island 
secretary of the Engineers Union, 
Ged O'Connell. 

Kevin Leen, a delegate at Al¬ 
liance’s Oamaru plant, said: “I 
was involved in the negotiations 
and Alliance was very dictatorial 
throughout the whole thing. It was 
a case of take it or leave it... They 
wanted to cut the bill by $1 million 
and so they picked on us.” 

“We didn't want to picket, but 
have been forced into this position 
to maintain our earning capacity,” 
Leen stated. 

Suspended 

As soon as the strike began, 
Alliance suspended the trades 
workers. They were banned from 
company property, and this was 
enforced by a large team of secu¬ 
rity guards. 

The Engineers Union strategy 
was to picket out the scabs, but 
not the meatworkers or the truck 
drivers delivering stock or loading 
out product. 

It was hoped that mechani¬ 
cal breakdowns would create 
sufficient disruption to force the 
company into concessions. 

This strategy was accepted by 
leaders of the meatworkers union, 
who called meetings and put it to 
their members. 

Meatworkers accepted the En¬ 


gineers Union strategy, although 
sometimes reluctantly. At the 
Christchurch plant, 40 meatwork¬ 
ers refused to cross the picket on 
the first day of the strike. 

At a 3-hour mass meeting at 
Christchurch, union principles 
about not crossing picket lines 
were hotly debated.The tempera¬ 
ture rose even further when it was 
announced that scabs had broken 
through the picket and were now 
in the plant. 

Alarm 

Things only cooled down when 
the fire alarm went off, causing a 
full evacuation of the plant. Tak¬ 
ing advantage of the evacuation, 
workers moved to the engineers’ 
muster station where four scabs 
were bailed up and informed of 
the strike. 

The scabs said they had been 
kept in the dark by the hiring 
agency. They left for good shortly 
afterward, and meatworkers had 
to be sent home when there was 
nobody to fix a processing line 
breakage. 

The fire alarms went off on 
several more occasions and break¬ 
downs were causing major pro¬ 
duction stoppages. 

The lamb boning department 
walked out after a security guard 
escorting a scab assaulted one of 
their workers. They demanded 
that the security guard be sacked 
and they be paid for time lost. The 
company agreed immediately to 
both demands. 

Management then decided to 
send workers home when major 
breakdowns occurred, rather than 
have workers wandering around 
the plant looking for scabs. 

Similar scenes took place at 
other Alliance plants, with pro¬ 
duction being disrupted by fre¬ 


quent breakdowns and scabs 
getting a hostile reception from 
meatworkers inside as well as 
pickets outside. 

At the Oamaru works, a strong 
picket turned away a taxi con¬ 
taining scabs hired from outside 
the district. They had to later be 
sneaked in by a back gate, and the 
next day Alliance used a helicop¬ 
ter to fly them into the plant. 

When the beef killing chain at 
Oamaru broke down, the meat- 
workers were sent home so the 
scabs weren’t exposed to their 
hostility. 

At Alliance’s three Southland 
works, the 50 scabs recruited on 
the first day of the strike were 
whittled down to just seven by the 
second day through pressure from 
unionists both inside and outside 
the plants. 

The scabs faced jeering picket- 
ers, and at Lorneville a window 
was smashed in the strike-break¬ 
ers’ bus. Police arrested a picketer 
and charged him with intentional 
damage. 

O’Connell said the Engineers 
Union didn’t condone violence. 
"This is unacceptable at any time 
and we’re not encouraging it.” 

Largest 

Lornville is the largest Alliance 
plant. Its engineers’ workshop 
is located in the middle of the 
slaughter board of seven chains. 

The scabs had locked themselves 
into the workshop and were refus¬ 
ing to come out, because whenever 
they did sheep heads and the like 
kept falling on them. 

28 scabs had turned up at 
Lorneville on day one of the 
strike, but none fronted the fol¬ 
lowing day. 

At Makarewa, another South¬ 
land plant, 15 scabs arrived the 


first day.This fell to seven the next, 
and three of them left for good at 
lunchtime. 

While meatworkers made life 
hell for scabs on the inside, strik¬ 
ing engineers hunted them down 
outside the plant. 

Violent clashes took place at 
an Invercargill hotel accomodat¬ 
ing scabs, with glasses and chairs 
being thrown about. 

One strike-breaker was fol¬ 
lowed to the airport, where he 
was bailed up in a crowded lug¬ 
gage checkout counter and loudly 
denounced as a scab. 

Engineers delegate Trevor 
Hobbs said some of the scabs 
had been frightened off and some 
had sympathised with the union’s 
stand. He described the dwindling 
number of scabs as “a battle won 
- but it’s not a war won”. 

Effect 

This guerilla war against the 
company had an effect on Alli¬ 
ance management. 

On March 20, Alliance agreed 
to go into further talks with the 
Engineers Union. 

In a joint statement, the com¬ 
pany and the union said nego¬ 
tiations would aim to settle the 
dispute within a week and normal 
work would be resumed. 

Socialist Worker will keep you 
informed of the outcome. 

But the fighting spirit of the 
workers makes one thing obvious 
now - if the union leaders had 
called for united actions by all 
Alliance staff, instead of relying 
on guerilla actions largely decided 
by workers on the spot, then the 
company could have been totally 
thrashed within a couple of days. 

• See letter on Alliance strike, 
page 13 
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Occupation leads to splits 
inside Coalition and Labour 


CONTINUED CRITICISM 
of Lake Waikaremoana 
occupiers by Labour MPs 
has been denounced 
by another Labour MP, 
Tariana Turia. 

The 64-day occupa¬ 
tion forced the Coalition 
to agree to a ministerial 
inquiry into the Depart¬ 
ment of Conservation’s 
management of Lake 
Waikaremoana and Ure- 
wera National Park. 

Their occupation was 
orderly and peaceful. This 
was testified to by out¬ 
side observers, like the 
local store’s assistants and 
newspaper reporters. 

Yet Labour MP Janet 
Mackey slated the “abso¬ 
lutely thuggish behaviour” 
of the Tuhoe occupiers, 
while Mike Moore said the 
government had backed 
down “to threats of vio¬ 
lence by people who are 
breaking the law”. 

Another Labour MP, 
Phil Goff, suggested that 
Tuhoe activist Tame Iti 
had breached his bail con¬ 
ditions to take part in the 
occupation. 

Several more Labour 
MPs also bad-mouthed 
the Maori occupiers. 

Their comments upset 
another member of the 
Labour caucus, Maori MP 
Tariana Turia. 

“What is being said is 
not the position of the La¬ 
bour caucus,” she stated. 
“I think they were talking 
unilaterally. I don’t believe 
what has been said has 
been balanced.” 

Turia said the occupa¬ 
tion had been a non-vio¬ 
lent response to grievances 
which the authorities had 
refused to listen to ear¬ 
lier. 

This split inside Labour 
over the Lake Waikare¬ 
moana occupation is par¬ 
alleled by one inside the 
Coalition cabinet over the 
promised inquiry. 

Maori affairs minister 
Tau Henare, the leader of 
NZ First’s “Maori bloc”, 
is desperate to win back 
support among Maori 
voters. He agreed to the 


inquiry without consulting 
National’s conservation 
minister, Nick Smith. 

“You owe me an apol¬ 
ogy and 1 seek an assur¬ 
ance that this not recur,” 
Smith wrote to Henare. 
“I particularly want to be 
reassured that where oc¬ 
cupations occur on land 
administered by the De¬ 
partment of Conservation, 
no unilateral action will be 
taken by yourself.” 

It took the intervention 
ofNZFirstleaderWinston 
Peters to get Henare to 
apologise to Smith and 
avert a serious crisis in the 


1,500 VICTORIA Uni¬ 
versity students protest¬ 
ing against fees marched 
to Wellington’s police 
station after a journalist 
was arrested. 

Tony Allen, a journal¬ 
ist with the community 
newspaper City Voice, 
was standing with other 
reporters covering the 
student protest at Parlia¬ 
ment. 

The police told Allen 
to move away and join 
the students as he was a 
“protester”. 

When he refused, he 
was arrested and charged 
with trespass. 

Allen took part in a 
week-long occupation of 
Victoria’s registry before 
the 1996 election. 

The students marched 
to the police station and 
chanted outside until he 
was released. 

This incident shows 
how sensitive the au¬ 
thorities are to media 
coverage of the student 
campaign against rising 
fees and the privatisation 
of education. 

The authorities know 
there’s growing anger at 
the grassroots of society, 
and fear that student 
protests could be a 
catalyst that sparks other 


cabinet. 

But the issue could 
blow up again. If the in¬ 
quiry supports the griev¬ 
ances of Tuhoe, there 
could be a backlash from 
National Right-wingers, 
while the Labour MPs 
who criticised the occupi¬ 
ers would be seriously 
compromised. 

But if the inquiry goes 
against the occupiers, 
NZ First’s “Maori bloc” 
would come under heavy 
fire from flaxroots Maori, 
particularly if there’s a 
re-occupation at Lake 
Waikaremoana. 


fightbacks. 

And students know 
whose side the police 
are on. As the Victoria 
protest assembled in the 
university quad, two cops 
in uniform appeared. 

Students began chant¬ 
ing, “Cop free zone!” 
and the police left within 
minutes. 


MAI protest 

150 MARCHED against 
the MAI in Auckland 
on March 20. 

The MAI, or Multilateral 
Agreement on Investment, 
is a bosses’ treaty being 
negotiated by OECD gov¬ 
ernments, including New 
Zealand’s Coalition. 

It would limit the power 
of any future government to 
roll back the “more market” 
policies of recent years. 

The march was called by 
Fair Deal, a community coa¬ 
lition close to the Alliance, 
whose members were much 
in evidence on the protest. 

Other organisations 
taking part included the 
Service & Food Workers 
Union, Grey Power and 
the Auckland University 
Students Association. 

The march met with a 
media blackout. 


Students support 
arrested journalist 


Coalition falters 
over holidays 


MASSIVE OPPOSITION 
to labour minister Max 
Bradford's "review" of 
the Holidays Act is 
making the Coalition 
think twice about un¬ 
dermining workers' 
holidays. 

Last year, Bradford 
floated proposals which 
included the sale of all 
public holidays and one 
week’s annual leave. 

This would inevita¬ 
bly lead to workers in a 
weak bargaining posi¬ 
tion losing many of their 
holiday entitlements. 

Bradford argued 
strongly that the Holi¬ 
days Act is outdated in 
today’s “flexible” work¬ 
ing environment. 

Backtrack 

But now the minis¬ 
ter of labour is start¬ 
ing to backtrack. Just 
a few months ago he 
was saying the govern¬ 
ment would introduce 
holidays legislation this 
month, now it’s been 
postponed until July at 
the earliest. 

On March 18, the 
Press Association said 
“NZ First sources” had 
revealed that "Winston 
Peters and his MPs 
did not want radical 
changes, and Bradford’s 
proposals would be wa¬ 
tered down”. 

This split between 
National and NZ First 
over the holidays is¬ 
sue could be widened 
by more union actions 
- and particularly by 
strikes which disrupt 
the flow of profits to the 
bosses who’re behind 
Bradford’s “review”. 

The Employers 
Federation submission 
pushed the extreme op¬ 
tion of selling a week of 
annual leave as well as 
public holidays. 

Now federation dep¬ 
uty head Anne Know¬ 
les claims there was 


no great pressure from 
business to change an¬ 
nual leave entitlements. 

However, she said 
employers are still keen 
to be able to “buy out” 
public holidays like 
Christmas and Easter. 

The shift by the Em¬ 
ployers Federation and 
the minister of labour 
comes after a torrent of 
workers’ opposition: 

9 20,000 postcards 
and 8,000 submissions 
sent to Bradford oppos¬ 
ing any changes. 

9 A poll showing 
70% opposing changes 
to public holidays and 
82% rejecting negotia¬ 
tions on annual leave. 

9 Marches and ral¬ 
lies in most cities telling 
Bradford to back off. 

9 A revival of cross¬ 
sector union meetings in 
many centres, including 
all-up job delegates’ hui. 

9 Calls for a General 
Strike to protect holi¬ 
days surfacing in some 
union meetings. 

Labour’s industrial 
relations spokesperson, 
Pete Hodgson, said Coa¬ 
lition backtracking re¬ 
sults from “the enormity 
of worker opposition to 
the planned changes, 
and the subsequent ef¬ 
fect that is having on the 
government’s nerve”. 

He warned: “Work¬ 
ers have won a battle, 
but not yet the war.” 

Bradford is still com¬ 
mitted to carving out as 
many workers’ holiday 
entitlements as he can 
get away with. 

It may be that he 
gives up on annual leave 
and instead concentrates 
on undermining public 
holidays. That would be 
consistent with the new 
position of the Employ¬ 
ers Federation. 

We need to send a 
clear message to Brad¬ 
ford - “Hands off our 
holidays!” 
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What to do 
with cold 
leftover Code 


NEVER MIND what we should do with 
the drunken sailor - what do we do 
with our copies of the Code of Social 
Responsibility? 

Already there's been several sug¬ 
gestions. Some say burn it, some say 
tear it up and send it back, most folks 
I know say they just chucked it in the 
bin. 

Understandable, but a bit of a 
waste. After all, the damn thing cost 
$1,000,000 of our money, money that 
most of us would have rather been 
spent on education or health or buz- 
zbars - anything but a dumb Code. 

Still, with some thought and im¬ 
agination we can get a bit of our own 
back. For a start I suggest: 

• Slowly boiling your copy of the Code 
for at least three hours, after first re¬ 
moving the plastic wrapper. When the 
pages are falling off the staples, strain 
and serve - a hot, fat-free, fibre-rich 
meal for the whole family. (Note: this 
can be much improved by adding a 

bit of silverside and some carrots, but 
you'll have to find those for your¬ 
selves.) 

• Don't throw away that plastic wrap, 
it has many potential uses. Like the 
rest of the Code, it's very easy to see 
through and handy to cover things 
up with. If you're like an increasing 
number of workers and can't afford a 
decent overcoat, you'll find the plastic 
makes an excellent rainproof covering 
for at least part of your body as winter 
approaches. Who wouldn't appreciate 
a dry wrist or elbow in the next down¬ 
pour? Every little bit helps! 

• Your budget mightn't stretch to 
theatre tickets, or even a video hire, 
but you can get entertainment from 
the Code. Just cut up your copy into 53 
equal-sized pieces and paint one side 
of each white. When these are all dry, 
carefully draw queens and kings and 
diamonds and clubs and all the other 
stuff onto the white side of your Code 


cards. As the creator of this game, 
there's nothing stopping you making 
some extra aces to keep all for your¬ 
self. Like Jenny, you too can stack the 
deck. 

• Advanced animal training can be 
achieved using nothing more than 
the Code. I discovered this when us¬ 
ing a copy to line the bottom of our 
old budgie's cage. Despite us having 
tried for years, our old bird has never 
even learned to repeat so much as 
"Pretty boy". But as soon as the Code 
was stuck in his cage he fluffed up his 
feathers and jumped up and down 
squawking "Get it out! Get it out!" So 
I took the paper from the indignant 
bird and biffed it in the kitten's litter 
bin. The kitten, who up till now made 
its messes everywhere except where it 
was supposed to, padded straight over 
and performed copiously all over the 
Coalition's Expectations. 

Now, of course many of you will 
have different ideas about how to 
use the Code, and maybe some of 
you might think that my suggestions 
are a bit far-fetched. Maybe you're 
right. 

Still, what could possibly be as far¬ 
fetched as the contents of the Code it¬ 
self, where the government claims that 
"New Zealand has a strong economy 
and is competitive internationally" and 
then tells us they can't afford a mini¬ 
mum wage of more than $7 an hour? 

What could be more far-fetched 
than this government urging us to 
set about "creating the secure and 
confident community we all dream of" 
under the shadow of the Employment 
Contracts Act, with 200,000 unem¬ 
ployed and work-for-dole just around 
the corner? 

The very best thing to do with 
Shipley's Code is to drop it in at the 
recyclers on your way to the next anti¬ 
government protest. Who knows, it 
may eventually be reincarnated as a 
future copy of Socialist Worker. 


Modern 
parable of 
the Good 


A MAN going from Hastings to Napier 
fell among thieves who'd been made 
into desperate criminals when their 
jobs were taken away and they couldn’t 
feed their families. 

The thieves stripped the man of his 
clothes, took what little money he had, 
beat him badly and left him for dead. 

Richard Prebble happened to be 
travelling the same road in a parlia¬ 
mentary limo. When he spotted the 
man, the Act leader passed by on the 
other side while telling his secretary: 
“This is what to expect under a Coali¬ 
tion that doesn’t go far enough in free¬ 
ing up the market. Only zero taxes on 
the rich and the abolition of the nanny 
state can turn the pain into gain.” 

So too Jenny Shipley came down 
the same road in another limo. She too 
passed by on the other side, comment¬ 
ing softly to her secretary: “This is the 
result of Labour’s previous mismanage¬ 
ment. But when our extra 900 police 
are trained and the poor are working 
for nothing in the community, the prob¬ 
lem will be solved.” 

Then a beneficiary walking to the 
only Social Welfare office remaining 
open in Hawkes Bay came across the 
beaten man. This modern-day Good 
Samaritan treated the man’s injuries 
with herbs gathered from the roadside 
and dressed his naked body in rags 
from an op shop, since a doctor’s visit 
and new clothes were too pricey. 

A senior Social Welfare manager 
who happened to be passing by saw the 
beneficiary help the injured man, and 
reported it all to Jenny Shipley during 
her photo opportunity in Napier. 

The prime minister was pleased. 
“Our government’s Code of Social 
Responsibility is working!” she pro¬ 
claimed. “The community is taking 
responsibility for looking after people’s 
welfare!” 

And so she duly ordered the Coali¬ 
tion to cut back even more on money 
for social services. 
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Building solidarity 


PROBABLY THE most common 
comment made to Socialist 
Worker sellers is "I agree with 
you, but it won't happen". 

These honest folk sympathise 
with the workers’ solidarity and 
social equality the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Organisation is fighting for, but 
feel it’s impossible to achieve. 

Current work by the SWO’s 
Wellington branch at varsity helps 
to supply the answer. 

The SWO opened the way for 
a talk by two Education Action 
Group activists to a meeting of 
university cleaners by two EAG 
activists. Their criticisms of the 
Coalition’s “user pays” education 
policy got an attentive hearing 


and a loud clap at the end. 

This gives a glimpse of the soli¬ 
darity it’s possible to build as the 
SWO grows in size and extends 
its influence. 

This issue of Socialist Worker 
exposes the Coalition’s allocation 
of public funds to glorify New 
Zealand’s involvement in the 
Vietnam War. 

This was a war waged by Amer¬ 
ica to extend its imperialist influ¬ 
ence and make Wall Street richer. 

The SWO hopes to join with 
many individuals and groups in 
protests against state-funded cel¬ 
ebrations of the Vietnam War. 
GORDON FARRIS 
SWO national organiser 


■ Auckland 


Meets every Tuesday at 7.30pm 
at the Socialist Centre, 86 
Princes St, Onehunga. Phone 
6343 984 or write to Box 8851, 
Auckland. 

■ Mar 24 - What is imperial¬ 
ism? 

■ Mar 31 - Why socialists join 
unions 

■ Apl 7 - Marx’s theory of crisis 

■ Apl 14 - no topic 

■ Apl 21 - The politics of men¬ 
tal health 


■ Rotorua 


Meets every second Wednes¬ 
day of each month at 7.00pm 
at Apumoana marae, Tarawera 
Rd. Phone Bernie 345-9853. 

■ Apl 8 - Marx’s theory of crisis 

■ May 13 - Can Castro sur¬ 
vive? 


■ Wellington 


Meets every Wednesday at 
7.30pm in the meeting hall be¬ 
hind St Peters Church, corner 


Ghuznee & Willis St. Phone 
Gordon 564 9248. 

■ Mar 25 - Why socialists join 
unions 

■ Apl 1 - Socialists and Maori 
sovereignty 

■ Social democracy and the 
rise of fascism 


■ Christchurch 


Meets every second Thurs¬ 
day at 7.30pm at the WEA, 

59 Gloucester St. Phone Roy 
384-4681. 

■ Apl 2 - Ireland: Where to for 
the peace movement? 

■ Apl 16 - Is protest out of 
date? 


■ Dunedin 


Meets every second Thursday 
at 8pm. For details, phone Kyle 
473 9691 

■ Mar 26 - The role of reform¬ 
ism 

■ Apl 9 - Family values and 
working mothers 

■ Apl 23 - Socialists in the 
trade unions 


JOIN THE SOCIALISTS!! 

Q I want to join the Socialist Workers Organisation 
Q I want more information about membership 

Name_ 


Address. 


Phone_ 

Send to SWO, PO Box 8851, Auckland 
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SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of 
exploitation which gener¬ 
ates inequality, crisis and 
war. Although workers 
create society’s wealth, it 
is controlled by the ruling 
class for its own selfish 
ends. 

Socialism can only be 
built when the working 
class takes control of social 
wealth and democratically 
plans its production and 
distribution to meet human 
needs, not private profits. 
This will eliminate all class 
divisions in society. 

Stalinist countries such 
as China and Cuba, just 
like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, 
have nothing to do with 
socialism. They are state 
capitalist. We support 
the struggles of workers 
against every dictatorial 
stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT RE¬ 
FORMISM 

The present system can¬ 
not be reformed to end 
exploitation and oppres¬ 
sion, contrary to what 
Alliance, Labour and union 
leaders claim. It must be 
overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, 
army, police and judiciary 
protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot 
be taken over and used by 
the working class. 

To pave the way to 
socialism the working class 
needs a new kind of state - 
a democratic workers state 
based on workers councils 
and workers militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country 
are exploited by capitalism, 
so the struggle for social¬ 
ism is global. 

We campaign for solidar¬ 
ity with workers in other 
countries. We fight rac¬ 


ism and imperialism. We 
oppose all immigration 
controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation 
struggles. 

We are internationalists 
because socialism depends 
on spreading working class 
revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM OP¬ 
PRESSION 

We fight for democratic 
rights. We oppose the op¬ 
pression of women, Maori, 
Pacific Islanders, lesbians 
and gays. 

All forms of oppression 
are used to divide the work¬ 
ing class. 

We support the right 
of all oppressed groups 
to organise for their own 
defence. Their liberation 
is essential to socialist 
revolution and impossible 
without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for 
Maori self determination. 

The government’s ap¬ 
proach to Treaty claims 
has benefited a Maori elite 
while doing little for working 
class Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga 
cannot be achieved within 
capitalism. It will only be¬ 
come a reality with the 
establishment of a workers 
state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the 
most militant sections of 
the working class have to 
be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist 
party. 

We are in the early 
stages of building such a 
party through involvement 
in the day-to-day struggles 
of workers and the op¬ 
pressed. 

The Socialist Workers 
Organisation must grow 
in size and influence to 
provide leadership in the 
struggle for working class 
self-emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the 
unions with a rank-and-file 
movement. 

If you like our ideas and 
want to fight for socialism, 
then join us. 
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Health protests can 
stop cuts to surgery 


SURGICAL SERVICES are facing 
the axe at dozens of public hos¬ 
pitals around the country. 

Associate health minister John 
Delamere admitted that soon 
there could be just three hospitals 
left offering all services. 

This makes a mockery of talk 
in Jenny Shipley’s Code about 
“how the government helps” to 
keep people healthy. 

Documents leaked this 
month show that hospitals serv¬ 
ing less than 75,000 people will 
lose elective surgery. 

It was revealed in February 
that total operations will fall 
from 85,000 to 69,000 by the 
year 2001. 

Waiting lists for “elective” 
operations like heart by-passes 
and joint replacements have hit 



a record 100,000. Most of these 
are working class people who 
can’t afford to go private. 

“This government is sentenc¬ 
ing them to long term pain”, said 
Labour’s health spokesperson 
Annette King. 

Last year the health protests 
weakened government attacks 
on hospitals. 


They sparked in-fighting 
between the Coalition partners, 
saw Labour soar in the polls and 
forced an extra $200 million for 
health out of the government. 

But the waning of protests 
over summer has let the Coali¬ 
tion come back with these new 
cuts. 

By the next election many 
public services may be gone. 

Shipley’s Code aims to lower 
expectations so working class 
people accept this. 

Labour needs to go beyond 
words and use their union links 
to push for renewed mass ac¬ 
tions now. 

These can keep surgical serv¬ 
ices open at the same time they 
blast Shipley’s Code out of the 
water. 


Keeping children nf the rich healthy 


“KEEPING CHILDREN 
healthy” is one of the stated 
aims of Jenny Shipley’s social 
responsibility code. 

But the children of working 
class families are seeing their 
public health services sacri¬ 
ficed to fund private care for 


the rich. 

The Birthcare company in 
Auckland gets a government 
subsidy to cut its charge from 
$399 a night to “just” $169 for 
premium maternity care. 

The money will come from 
cuts to the public service at 


National Women’s. 

The Code stresses breast¬ 
feeding to reduce infant respira¬ 
tory illnesses. 

But the Coalition is refusing 
calls for paid parental leave 
which would give working moth¬ 
ers the choice to breast-feed. 

And public hospitals are be¬ 
ing told to push new mothers out 
quicker, before breast-feeding 
has been properly established 
in many cases. 

A survey last year found 
breast-feeding rates were down 
10 %. 

Even though poverty and 
overcrowding are the main 
causes of epidemics, the Code 
also raises the idea of forcing 
beneficiaries to immunise their 
children. 

The wealthy are to be left 
with a choice. 

Shipley’s Code is not about 
keeping children of working 
class families healthy. 

It’s about concealing the cuts 
and conditions that are making 
them sick. 
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1 | I would like to subscribe to the Socialist Worker ^ 
Q $15 for six months Q $30 for one year ^ 

Name_ 


Address. 
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Send to Socialist Worker, PO Box 8851, Auckland 



JENNY SHIPLEY'S social re¬ 
sponsibility code says; "many 
illnesses and injuries could be 
prevented." 

But it doesn't mention the 
main causes of ill health next. 

Instead it points the finger 
at individuals' "failure to look 
after [their] own health". 

This is scotched by an offi¬ 
cial report on health in Auck¬ 
land and Northland published 
in February. 

The author of the report. 

Dr Gary Jackson, bluntly 
concluded that "people in 
lower socio-economic groups 
are too busy making ends 
meet to take adequate care of 
themselves and they are dying 
because of it." 

"It's not just the cost" he 
said, but also the lack of "time 
to physically get to the doctor 
if you are working double 
shifts to make ends meet." 

A separate report released 
by the Counties Manukau 
Health Council this month 
found incidence of measles in 
Mangere - one of the coun¬ 
try's poorest suburbs - is four 
times higher than the rest of 
Auckland. 

Meningitis is five times 
higher. 

This is not due to "failure" 
by individuals. 

Michael Lamont, chairper¬ 
son of the Mangere Commu¬ 
nity Health Trust, said it's due 
to poverty and overcrowding. 

Health in Mangere, he said, 
would only improve if social, 
education, housing and em¬ 
ployment needs were met. 

But this is not what Ship¬ 
ley's Code has in mind. 

Its purpose is simply to shift 
the blame for health problems 
away from the market where 
it belongs and onto poor 
working class people. 


Poverty, not 
smoking, is the 
real killer 

“4,500 PEOPLE die each year as 
a result of smoking”, claims Jenny 
Shipley’s social responsibility code. 
“Half all smokers will die early, mainly 
from heart disease and cancer.” 

But visiting British medical spe¬ 
cialist, professor Nick Spencer, told 
audiences in Auckland last year that 
smoking has less impact on health 
than poverty. 

International studies show 
wealthy heavy smokers enjoy better 
health than poor non-smokers. 

In Greece and Italy the rich 
smoke more but poor people still 
have more heart disease. 

Shipley’s Code is about blaming 
the poor, not their poverty, for the ill 
health they suffer. 
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